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ABSTRaCr ^ 

This aonograph describes a prograa designed to (1) 
link private postsecondary vocational education nith business, 
industry, labor, and other societal sectors and (2) establish 
intarorganizatloaal coordination that is beneficial to all 
participants, fin a coapanion nonograph, available as CE 02a 32 8, 
linkage and interorgani zational cooperative arrangeients are reportea 
relevant to public postsecondarv education. | The linkage prograa vas 
carried out through a proiec^r conducted by the Far Best Laboratory 
for Educational Sesearch and Development and the International 
Institute of Food Industries. The monograph presents first an 
executive saaaary of the proiect, followed by a characterization of 
the situational coatext of the linkage prograis (chapter 1). (Iha 
final report of the project is available as CE 02H 329.1 Chapter 2 
describes the linkage lodel. In chapter 3 the linkage is portrayed ia 
the fora of a case study. Findings are suaaarized in chapter 
Appendiies include guidelines for progrna design; first, second, and 
final drafts of the curriculuo for the departient of culinary arts; a 
facilities planning guide: tnd issues that have emerged and are 
expestei to eaerge, in this format: issue, motivation, carriers, ani 
proposals. (&uthor/?LB) 
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The activity which is the subject of this report 
was supportcKi in whole or in part, by the United 
States Office of Education, Department of Healt;i. 
Education, and Welfare. However, the op'nions 
expressed herein do not necessarily reflect the 
position or policy of the United States Office of 
Education, tfie Department of He.ilih. Education, 
and Welfare, or the Far West Laboratory for 
Educational Research and Developmnnt, and no 
of f icini endorsement by these agencies should be 
inferred. 



This monograph desi^ibes 9 program Mgnad to: (a) link private jx^tsecondarv vocational 
education with business, industry, labor and other societal sectors and (b) establish interorgan- 
izationai coordination that is beneficial to all partidpants. 

In a companion monograph* linkage and int«-orpnizational cooperative arrangen^ts are 
reported relevant to public ptKtsecwidary education. 

The tvw> linkage programs were carried out through a project conducted by: 

• the Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development; 

• the International Institute of Food Industries (the private educational institute) ; and 

• the San Francisco Community College Centers (fMiblic educational Institute). 

The project was supported by a grant awarded by the Research Branch of the Bureau of Occupa- 
tional and Adult Education of the U.S. Office of Education. 

The staff involvement of the International Institute of Food Industries and ths printing of 
this document were provided as in-kind contributions t& the project 

In the monograph we first presait an executive summary of the project, followed by a charac^ 
terization of the situational content of the linkage programs (Chapter One), In Chapter Two the 
linkage model is described and in Chapta^ Three the linkage is portrayed in the form of a cffie study. 
A summary of findings and a set of appendices complete the docuiDentation of this project. 
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EXEOITlVEaiMMARY 

I— <■ 

The project reported here was supported by a grant from the R^earch Branch of the Bureau of 
Occupationai and Adutt Education, Office of Education, in carrying out the n^oject the Far West 
Laboratory for Educational Research arKi Developm«« ^biishad coordinated relationships with 
(T) the San Francisco Community Coiie^ Center, represaiting the public post-secondary vocational 
education sector, and {2) the International f rwtitute of Food Industries in the Monterey Paiireula, 
representing the private post-secondary sector. ' . 

. Based on a study of interorganizational linkage and coordination, the project foojsed on the 
design and validation of models for the linkage and coordination of vocatiofial education at public 
and private post secondary institutions with busirwss, industry, and labor. The general procedure 
followed was to adapt organizational linka^ and coordination models derived from an analysis of 
relevant research and literature. The . adaptation was accomplished through the following stages: 
(1) describe goals, content and organizational characteristics of selected post-^condary vocational 
education programs and the qoals, occupational programs, and organizational characteristics of itten- 
tif led selected organizations m business, industry, and labor; (2) dets-mine the degree,* sojpe, and 
intensity of congruence and compatibility of these groups through a comparative analysis of insti- 
tutional goals, programs, and organizational diaracteristics; |3) d^lgn alternative configurations of 
program linkage and coordination, and select the most promising configuration's); (4| construct a 
model for program linkage and coordination; (5) specify vocational and work expedience and relevant ! 
curricula, means, methods, procedures, and resources by which to implement link^ and coordi- ! 
nation; (6) develop specific linkage and coordination plans and make arrangenwnts for implemen- j 
tation; (7) implement the program, test and assess the program's impact, and make adjustments as 
• indicated by the assessment , and (8) report the findings. 

The overall result of the project was the design, desalptlon. and docaifnentation of models for 
linking and coordinating post-secondary v(xational education with business, industry, and labor. The 
generic characteristics of the models were def inKi and described in order to make the models applio- 
abte for use in a variety of educational settings in conwnunities acr<^ the nation. It is an- 
ticipated that the overall impart of the use of the models will be nwre understmiding, capability, 
and willingness among personnel to create linkage and coordination of vocational education with 
business, industry, and labor. . • . 

Four documents were produced : ' , ' 

Bulkling Models for the Linkac^ and Coordination of Vocational Education at Public and ' 1 
Private Post-Sea)nctery Sdiools and Busing, Industry, and labor: A Firwl Refx>rt 

A Model. Case Stud>', and Implementation Guide for the Linkage of Vocational Education 

Programs in Public Post-Seconcfeiry Institutions and Business, Industry, and Labor: A ' * 
Monograph ^ 

i 
i 

A Model and Case Study for Linkage of Vocational Education Programs in Private Post- ^ 
Secondary fnstitutlot^ and Busing, Industry, arKf Labor : A Monograph . ^ 

BuikJing Models for the Linkage and Coordination of Vocational Education at Public and 
Private Post-Secondary Schbols and Business, Industry, and Labor: A Brochure 
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CHAPTER I 



THE CONTEXT OF LINKAGE 



iNTRCH9UCT(0N 



This t fwpter provide a general cjiliractef ization (jf efforts in Monterey County to in^jease 
educational ottering We describe varioiJ.s corrf igurations which were attempted, and itef ine a 
gerw;)i state of pre-iinkage conditiorvs. 

ft is interesting to ob^rveWt the natural course of events, initiated by sirnple strat»|ies to tfmove 
barriers, generated conditions which niotivated the seeking of a negotiated tormatized tnter- 
organi/ational arrangement. Linkage became the logical strategy to guide the various fiit^^ts of 
participants towards tt^ir stated organizatioi^l goats. 

This linkage project addressed itself to a problem which has existed in Monta-ey County for -t 
considerable time- the e<fiicational needs beyond junior. college can only be satisfieo by a locally- 
operated six-year college, which, however, is financially beyond tJ^ r^ch of the immunity 

To provide a solution, the Central Coast Educational Consortium (C.C.E.C.) was developed. • 
engaged Intersystems* with its consiflerable r^earch capabiliti® to provide a workable plan lor a 
school. This school must possess three maja- properties: 

1 , The widest practical subject choices of undergraduate and graduate d^eesi«ind a • .. iety 
of vocational training opportuniti^. 

2, Facilities, library, faculty and rKourt^s commensurate with high wlutatior r»l standards. 

3, Consfruction and maintenance at no expense to the taxpayer and only mmtmal reliance 
on voluntary financial support or donations. 

To mee! with success, research had to be extended far beyond conventional mo-icis of nost- 
secondary insuiutions, seeking a new alliance tetw^n all private and public sartors ofieratiny within 
the community. A systems concept had to be deigned, which would link interorgam/Htional cooper 
ation of all facets of society into a functional unit. By this an arrangement can be cuMted wt .. n, 
although laying no claim to being a university, can fulfill the major furwtions of a snuiil six-year 
college, while remaining a local institution. 

Tfie following background paper is the product of a two-year researcti conducf/' I by In systun 
outlining a model by which such a school can be established in Monterey County. 



• Intersystems, Inc., a private California corporation, is engjiged in the development ut innovative 
educational concepts and tl^ir implementation via the establishment of new schools offering 
competence- based educational systems. 
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A. SELF4»IProFrT ASA 6ASt$ FOR DEVELOPMENT 



A Look It tfw ConftHuincy 

In 1970 approximateiy 970 students graduated from Mont^ey Peninsula and Hartnell 
ajmmunity colleges, with two-year. A.A. degrees or nertif icates of completion. High schools in or 
near Monterey County graduated over 4300 students. Thousands of men and women in professional 
fields such as education, nursing, busing and public or social services are unable to advance without 
opportunity for continuing education. Also many members of the military community desire to 
pursue upper-division and graduate work in areas not served by the base-located t^ching irstitutions. 
Frequently, large companies rate graduate-study opportunitiw as a prerequisite for locating m a 
community. 



Why it There ■ Need for • Localty-MenagMi Comprahmshre Post-Secondwy Institution? 

The need for a locally-mana^ educational institution which is able to offer a wide spectrum of 
degree programs, and is responsive to the specific requirements of the growing Salinas-Monterey area, 
has been recognized for many years. The University of Califc^-nia is too far to serve the fast-growing 
Central Coast area. The state university in San Jose is too far north for the convenience of local 
residents. Many specialized graduate degree programs have been offered, with varying success through 
"universities without walls," but none of them addresses the basic need for a comprehensive post- 
secondary occupational and prof^ional institution. 

In view of recent freezes in higher education budgets and continued voter r^istance to educ- 
ational funding requests, the establishment of a comprehensive post-secondary institution supported 
by public funds is highly improbable. 



DevefofNnent as b Proprietary Corporation 

To fulfill the need described above the Academy of Arts and Humanities of the Monterey 
Peninsula was established 14 years ago. From its beginning, the Academy has been eoinomicafly 
successful. It has proven the viability of a proprietary educational institution In the business environ- 
ment of the area. Most previous attempts to establish a local college such as the Academy had 
chosen an economic base requiring subsidy and. therefore, fell casualty to the incredible competition 
for limited available funds. In spite of some a.ff icult formative years, the concept of proprietary 
corporation has suited the Academy. With the investment of private capital, the school has advanced 
to its present standing; and by denying itself the convenience of receiving donations, it has based its 
growth on the nwits of its educational policies, rather than its skills as a fund-raising company. 

The Present Status and Propwn Seope of the Acad^y 

Programs; Music Dance, Drarm. Fine Arts, Humanities, Languages. Behavioral Sciences 
All programs lead to B.A., B.F.A., M.A., M.F.A. De^ees 

Programs are fullv approved by (1 ) California Office of Private Post-Secondary Education, 
(2) Veterans Administration, (3) United States Department of Justice, Office of Immigration 
and Naturalization f H / 





A NEW CONCEPT FOR EXPANSION PLANNING 



The Academy has helped design a new kind of economic alliance which will benefit educational 
programs, nrember schools and the community. It is called the Central Coast Educational Consortium 
(C.C.E.C.), a non-profit educational corporation. CCEC was incorporated in 1974 for the purpose of 
seating a modular facility centered around a joint undergraduate and graduate library andi»t^r 
college facilities. The facility will house sel«ned individual degree programs, vocaiionaftraining 
centers, business or professional courses and the Academy Itself. By combining the reiources and 
faculti^ of the many independent educational institutions whidi have been introdu^ to the 
Peninsula and Central Coast communities, the Conswtium shares in building a full-scale campus. 
Collectively, the (XK}rdinated offerings will prwide services comparable to that of a large college. 

Such a campus will be advantageous to all rnember institutions through the framework of a 
comprehensive ^ucational institution including modern library and cia^oom facilities. It will 
t^nef it the communities of the Peninsula and Central Coast region by offering a full spectrum of 
instructional programs and degrees. 

A one time specific fund-raising effort will be undertaken to establish the Consortium Library 
and sup):x)rting facilities. 

The (ampus can be constructed with private investments. It will constitute a symbiosis among 
colleges with headquarters out of the ar^i, the Academy of Arts and Humaniti^, and a number of 
private local schools. A community recrration center, Icsal asKJclations active in the arts or education, 
retail stores or service centers useful to tha campus environm^it, aich as a bookstore, a cafeteria, etc., 
may also locate there. 

Thus, the CCEC campus will provide the same services and faciliti^ found in student unton 
centers of much larger coileges, but instead of being a financial burden to the school, will be self- 
suppof ting private enterprises. The Academy is pr^ntly studying tlw feasibility of this concept. 
Many indicators favor succ^ for such a venture. 



B. THE NEiO FOR A NEW ALLIANCE 



ThtConctpt 

The foMowing is a deso'iption of a first strategy to improve local educational resources via a 
symbiotic approach. It was because of this effort that the need for a formalized ^-rangement (linkage) 
became paramount. 



Cost EfficMncy 

Because of inflation and governmental pressures. «lministrative costs . taking an ever-rising 
toll. As a r^tt. to optimize the (mt eff«:tiven^ of operatiwi supporting budgets, whidi onoe was a 
matter of good management has now bacons a question of survival. Any numbw of management 
models have been o^ted in tlw past which can be us^ as a basis for the community ^ucation 
center, but three major principles are specifically applicable: 

(1 ) Turning o\«r those necessary but unprofitable portions of one's busing to professionals or 
busin^ses for whom this effort COTStitutes tl^ source of profit. 

(2) Hiring permar^nt employee only to the extent that workload requires, otherwise relying 
on part-time help. 

(3) Multi purpose use of equipment and facilities. For example, a press room, computer center, 
typing pool or even a library can serve as a cla^oom ^ well as an administrative r^urce. 



Sharing 

The basic design of the community ^ucation center closely r^mbl^ the operation of a con- 
ventional shopping center- with one major distinction. Whereas, in the shopping owiter, tenants are 
sharing little beyond a-common landlord and a mutual purity and public relations budget, parti- 
cipants in the education center combine into an ofMrational and admfnlstr3tt\« symbicwis. Membors 
will be carefully selected so that the presence of each will faring a vital contribution to the whole, 
in turn receiving from the center a perfect environment of their own operations. Sharing will extend 
through the entire spectrum of business operations, permitting invKtments in the \aXest managerial 
technologies. 

Education, « Local Industry 

The instructors and staff of the Defense Language Institute and the Naval Postgraduate School 
combine with the large number of retired people to create a unique chemistry of available part-time 
or full-time faculty. When this is added to the available personnel of local junior colleges, high schools, 
plus University of California in Santa Cruz, it creates a resource of human knowl^ige capable of 
attracting attention far beyond local boundaries. The inclusion of dormitories at the community 
education center will allow students from outside the area and even from foreign nations to come here 
This influx of students Will be beneficial both to private and public educational Institutions in the 



t 



(immunity, especially for those whose charters do not permit advertising outside their sa^vice area. 
It will allow operations on a much larger scope and create new employnient opportunities for the 
teaching profession. It contribute to the already-considerable cultural reputation of the local area 
and lend a cosmopolitan flair to the campus. 



Investor Fumling 

Land and building development will be conducted by a privately- financed tax-sheltered 
"Community Development Corporation." Besides a carefully-designed moderate profit motive, it 
will offer the added incentive to invest in the educational future of the county, " he CCEC will sign 
a master lease with this corpofation, subleasing to schools and non-profit corporations. CompaniK 
invited to join as tenants will be carefuliy' evaluated to provide a healthy balance between traffic, 
service, and profit-generating activities to assure a stable business climate. By this approach, the 
mijjor costs of creating and maintaining the campus are separated from Jund-raising activities. 
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After !(ummarizlr^ the state of post-sea>ndarY er'ucation In Monterey County, it becanie apparent 
that three nnajor needs existed: 

( 1 ) Augnientation of existir^ junior college, two-year programs by addirtg two upper division 
years, ieadir^ to B.A./B.S. degrees. 

(2) Creating a school with lcK:ai bias, to provide university-like study oppcrt jnities leading to 
B.A. and M.A. degrees. 

(3) To widen and intensify the s^pe of vocational training programs with special sensitivity 
to local trainir^ and employment requirements. 

It became 'equally self-evident that conventional funding means were totally inadequate to create 
or support such institutions. It was the realization of this fact which motivated the iteking of a new 
alliance, involving all Mctors of the community in the planning «kl developm^ of educational entities. 
Because of its obvious relevance to the tourist industry in Mont^-ey County.* the lnternatior»l 
Institute of Food Industries was chosen as a first project. Quickly the involvenrent of the private 
sector could no longer be directed efficiently toward the stated goals, withmtt a formal, negotlatad 
arrangement to coordinate the muKitucte of efforts am! interssts. 

It was 2t this stage that Far West Laboratory and Intersystems, Inc. decided to join forces to 
further individual and mutual objecti\«s. Intersystems** needed a streamlined, effective communi- 
catilDn ladder to advance the development of its schools; Far W^t laboratory required an actual 
school in its formative stage to develop the model of formalized private »ctor /educational institution 
linkage arrangement. Each organization considered the services rendered by the other as sufficient 
reward to be considered an in-kind contribution, and the joint project was initiated November. 1977. 



• Moncarey County and specifically the Salinas Valley is a major agricultur I center ;food processing 
industf ifis siich as Nestle's, Peter Paul, Schilling Spic^, etc. are also located there, Monterey and 
Carmel are renowned resorts and tourism necessitates a large number of food service Ktabfishments 
^ hotel/motel industires. Santa Cruz, Moss Landing and Monterey are fishing harbors and a number 
0 ' aquacutture industries are also located there, 

•*As explained earlier, Intersystems assumed the r^onsibifity (for the Central Coast Educational 
Consortium) to design a comprehensive post-^condary educational program. The key compor^nt ot 
this program is the Academy of Art^and Humanities and the Int^national Institute of FockI 
Industrie will operate under the umbrella of the Academy. 



CHAPTER il 
THE MODEL 
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INTROOUCTIOM 



The Process Model dssaibed next has emerged as most applicable to the linkage program 
described in this monograph. The Model is an adaptation of various linkage concepts and configur- 
ations that were studied and the summary b? which is presented in the Appendix attached to this 
chapter. 

The Model is structured in five stages: 

• Orientation Stage 

• Intra-OrganizationsI Evaluation 

• Inter-Organizational Design 

• Implementation 

• Evaluation 

The five stages are further elaborated in ten steps. For conclusion the functional contexts of 
the application of the Model are identified. Since the formality of a presentation is a vital ingredient 
in generating credibility for the initiating institution, where possible, materials are displayed in the 
same format as they were presented to participants. 
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A. ADE^IPTIONOFTHEMODEL 



ORIENTATION STAGE: Anaiysis of the nature of ccwfdination and its task environment. 

Step 1 : Definition of the area of interwt This step examines the need for inter- 
agency coordination and defines the common concern among or^nizations. 

Step 2: Sfiecification of territoriaHty. Define and clarify the geographical boun- 
dari» and locationfs) for the proposed coordination. 

Step 3: identification of Relevant Organizations (Preliminary Organizational Set). 

The criteria for relevancy would include organizations as: 

• Having a high degree of organizational involvement or . 
commitment to the purpose of the area of interest - 
similar or complementary gMis, activities, etc. 

• Representing a potential of needed resources, 

• Needinii the resources that the focal organization 
possesses. 

• Represeniing or haying access to client systems served 
by the proposed interorganizational coordination. 

• Having potential sources of legitimation or prestige. 

* • Possessing the potential of moving from independent 
or negnltve competitive situations to one of inter- 
dependence. 

Ihese throe sfepf; have befni wntten frofn the perspective of the initiating organization. There are two 
polfir stftMegies that am be adopted to generate interorganizational coordination. One approadi is for 
om orcinnizBtion to develop the coordination activity and "seH" if to the participating orgarrizations. 
The other woiilc! be to include all organizations in all decisions. Between these extreme boundaries a 
wide range of strategies are available . 



INTRAORGANI/ATIONAL EVALUATIONAL STAGE: Orynni/ations tenlatively determine 
whether to participate. Final determination is usually made when formalized negotiations occur. 

Step 4: Intraorganizational commitment to the area of interest. At this point it is 
important to determine each organization's commitnnent to the proposed 
activity and its level of priority. 

Step 5: Intraorganizational commitment to Intarorganizationsi Dniitiinatfon within 
the area of interest It is important that tlie participating organizations share 
' a cofTimitment to interdepeidence and coordination as a way to achieve 
success. 



LEGtTIMATlON STAGE: OfQanizatiats indicate their fcmnaJ approval of imeroi^nizatl^^ 
dination. 



Step 6: Agmnent on Goaff wHhin the ana of intemt. This step involves ;i fhor*» 
detailed analysis of the problem and specification of goals for coordination 

Step?: AgraenimtandCoi;imitiiiant«mtheMuns«>lwiiiad toaqoNi^ the 
Goali. This may be the longest and most difficult task to accomplish. It 
involves specifications of the general strategies and actions to be taken, 
resources needed, who will provide \hesB resources, time sequenra, and 
schedule, the structural organization form under which coordination will 
be carried out, budgeting and evaluation procedures. 

Step 8 FormaUiotion of the ^t•gotia^ Agraenwit Organi2ational commitments, 
should be recorded in a formalized, written agreement. This agreement 
will also aid the impl^ientation prcK^ss. 



IMPLEMENTATION STAGE : 

Step 9: Implementation. If the previous steps have been carefully negotiated, 
implementation can be fairly simple. 



EVALUATION STAGE: 

Step 10: Evaluetion. Although this has been listed as the final step, evaluation must 
occur throughout the proc^ As a task, evaluation entails obtaining infor 
mation about outcomes and arrangements and procedures that bring about 
outcomes, such as: 

• the processes used in s«:uring coordination. 

• the coordination structure. 

• the adequacy of individual organization performance 
within the negotiated agreements. 

• an assessment of the cc»ts and benefits. 

• the adequacy of the organTzational set {group of 
participating organizations ) involved; 

• the potential for additional coordinated activities 
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AUniuftTool 

This questionnaire was introduced during Step 6 in order to develop information needed to 
determine interest for invotvenw)t. 



Organ izationai Questionnaire 

B»»cause of the diversity of organizations sharing in this proiect. it would be too cumbersome to design a 
questionnaire equaiiv addr^ing all participants. Please use this pdge as a guideline, but feel free *o adapt 
these data in any way you find suitable. 

I. Description of Organization: « 
Please list services or products offered by the organization. 

M Description of Basic Operaiions: 

Please describe m general terms activities performed by yourself, your associates or employees in. 

• administration • production • marketing • other 

III Description of Employees' Qualifications; ^ 

please outline special professional requirements fc your employees, as they relate to the training 
objectives of this school. (You may distinguish between available and dejiired competency leveb.; 

IV. Definition of Gam: 

Please provide some concepts of how your organization couid gain from the existence of a school 
such as this. 

• directly • indirectly (by contributing to the industry as a whole.) 

V. Training Resources; 

please list physical and personnel resources your organs/dtion might make available for trrfcnng. 



a THE FUNCTlONAt CONTfiXTS OF THE APPilCATION OF THE MODEL 

Two departments of the international Institute of Food Industries s^ved as the contacts for 
the application of the model. These departments are briefly described below. 

OepactaMnt of CuHnwy Arts: four major classifications of linkage participants are 

( 1 ) Chefs owning their own r^taurants. 

(2) Chefs employed by hotels, restaurant chains, or large independent establishments. 

(3) Food specialists such as baka-s. butchers, etc., owning their own ^ops. 

(4) Specialty food and wine merchants and catw^ing specialists. 

Deptrtmwit of Fishertes and Aquaeulture: ten major classifications of linkage participants are 

(1) Fishing boat owners 

{2) Cannery owners or managers 

(3) Labor representatives 

<4) Harbor masters 

(5) Fresh or salt water fish farms 

(6) Shipbuilders and risers 

(7) Waste processors 

{8} Special maricuiturai industries 

(9) Fish and sea product wholesalers and retailers 

(10) Federal and state governmental agency repr^enta lives 



NOTE : The overall purpose of bringing together the above organizations in a linkage^besign effort 
was to create a linkage model by which to design two post-secondary vocational education prograrro. 
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A Sifflmivy off iJitagi CoRGiitt «d Con^uiitim 

In this app^ix we (a) ctefirw linkage jb) pre^rt key CTnoepts, ctefine the rote of the indepen- 
dent linkage agency, (c) ictentify otU& linka^^otes. and (d) speculate about cosu and benefits. 
Finally, the three maior procedural dim^i&kniS^a^ di^ayed. 



A iJtflNinoN OF LINKAGt 

* « 

Linka\{0 ••• noi<»ii.ji' tl. ,ninht>ri:,iiive urr;inin'm«nl b«twf«'n cM-gaiii/aiions whosu inlernnl com- 
IMMM'f -I', ilknv t. ,1 .1 miiluHl rocti tJiii.it ion nnd/or ex<iiange of ft»soutcf5s or ijclivitics. II is desi.jiwd lor 
the jiiii|KJs»! ol idnnvinji «; «.h oMj,ini/.iiion'sraS well as mutu.illv defined, qoals and objectives 

rill? <k''<tii!inii implu . ih.ii lifUii'H' is 0 i.on«;^HJS pitu K.s n!quiiing \Ud lormal s-inction o( 'he 
|i<irtM f|),iiiiui Ml i.ini/,iiioii.sdn{l the uxplicil dtila»l'iiw| of floals.irid objeciivus. While Imkdije.n.i.vilitis 
mils' nahsfy < "f r. pof ttun . •! onch offvmi/nuon's f«;«ls or gcils. inler-orrjiini^alicHwnv fhey do not 
have to be ictentical. F«x itn; \of uuA inJucalional syslefn, link.i>ie activirieu v^n satisfy ♦.tJuoinMidl or 
i.isim. hofml <|...i,r.. loi othi-i fui\u \\nn\r,, linknqf; .ictivities cm s.Jtisfy a wiile variety of go.ils mtJiidi 
Ihctv; if.fii ,-irtr jiMMliu-iiod uf ))<!i foi ithiuco orienttsj. 

f <H iiisMii. n l(nk.it|".iir;iMii(:nn i.l iLWIwfKfn .hmw ciijuinmnl aliif .iIhhi |)rtXjr,iiii .hkJ a : I 

mthi .ny mvoiviiit) ilif? f>l,Hiin-,f inii")!.!! ion of tlif' tmlusiiy's f.H iliiur, inlw Uie cufrioilum jri.iy s.il<:.jy 
,1 <li.i- inril :.('! t.f fut-ds Inr (•.ii:lMMi|,im/.ilion, Tilt' nf:aij)iilM>n.il pfe(j,Haii()|i jii r,jnt|t?i'U'fj| in.iy Hiltsly .i 
iMinl lor {ihi.nnifiii .in iulclnioniif, lolcvnnt ctirriniluiri resoiiiD?, tlio ifKiubtiy itiay be ■ iliilyintj a need 
Urt !f,(.n»Hj pi'isnniH'f. 

I 1 ,hl«l(t.» !i lo "^-uisivuMi r.K:ii fJH4-irii/,ji(on*si|0'*l:ior fMH-fis, \hv dir.iini o! iine-li:. pi Oi^-s:; 
f<'(|ii.f,.s thi' f^piK It sf!U!iwio( iitKilsiind objectives tor ilsull, ijnd the procedures and .uuc'tuits to m-*" 
11 It'll t 

H OHGANf/ATIONCONChPTS flOLfSIVI AND TRANSFORMATION 

\V{; fmipns.' \\yo oif|.Hii/iiM| con. .-fits which wHI (itjitlu our r li ivolopnu'nl of linlc.inf! m an (idiic;iiu . ,1 
MfUiiin. Til*! Iir.i IS h) viiftv linkiii|n"lM'>!islk:.illy." A:; Ofti.im/alions ei-H|.j«}U ifi linkutH-*. nucisioii, mutlv.i^u 
om; level i!ll«H I otln'! Ujvrl . vVilhm lti<; ot(j.Hii/iMiiin;>. Thoihjh only one coinpontfnt cj' in org,ini/,i1io( 
invnlv,;<l in lii.l niic icI.iKhl ;M:{ivilii>s, the whole OMHiniznfion is uf fueled. Mof cover. f.h,iinctei iMiC5 of the 
oiU.ir...,itiuii ,in<j the nitviniiininnt in wfiich each oiyunj/ation operotes will effect iht? Jinkagc piocess. 
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One final, important consequence is that conflict may occur in the linkage process. Conflict can 
be expected to arise because each organization is operating independently with its own needs, goals, 
wid methods of operation. It is not rfflcessarlly to be avoided, but can be a vitalizing force if the 
procedures are designed to anticipatb and deal with conflict. 

The second concept involves linkage as a transtormation'preoan. As indicated earlier, linkage 
entails a negotiated, authoritative arranpment between organizations. This arrang^neni may result 
in a transformation of structures, personnel, functions, or resources of each organization. Transfor- 
mation is necessary if the linkage activity is to lead to a formalize cooperative arrangement sustained 
on a permanent, continuous basis. Without this transformation, linkage type activities will continue in 
an informal ad hoc fashion. 

C. ROLE OF INDEPENDENT LINKAGE AGENCY 

Up to this point, we have suggested that linkage occurs between two or more in^pendeni organ- 
izations wtth overtures to linkage initiated b/one organization and transnitted to another. As an 
alternative, linkage would be facilitated by a third party; an independent, najtral organization. 
Although there is little precedent to linking organizations for educational purposes, it is more commoi. 
•in the health care and social welfare delivery systems. 

For the purpose of designing curricula, goals, and objectives of the International Institute of Food 
Industiies' Department of Marioilture. the Far West Laboratory fior Educational Research and 
Development (Bela Banathy. Ph.D., project ciiairman) is assuming the role of an Independent linkage 
agency. The Laboratory is pursuing a federally financed project, and its ^ices are available to the 
community free of diarge. 

D. ROLES IN LINKAGE RELATED ACTIVITY 

Although linkage is occurring between organizations or institutions, it must be understood that 
the actual decision-makifig is carried out by people. These people represent institutions which they 
commit beyond their personal capabilities. When a third party enters the picture, other individuals 
become involved, suggesting that tvs^ distinct categories of participants share in the linkage process. 

Boundary PerSonnet: These individuals represent the participating organizations 
«'snd are designated as the authority to exceed each organization's boundaries in 
negotiating the linkage process. ' 

Linkage Faciittator: The linkage facilitator represents the third party initiating 
and maintaining the linkage arrangement. The facilitator pos^sses the skills to 
analyzeorganizations, design linkage arrangements, and provi|de the framework 
for implementation. The linkage facilitator may also provide training for boun- 
dary personnel. 

E. COSTS AND BENEFITS OF LINKAGE 

There are a number cf benefits and barriers to be considered in the linkage process. Following is 
a list developed by Beal 'jnd Middleton* adapted to illustrate these conditions from an educational 



•Seal. G.. and Middleton. J. Qr^anizgtional Communicati on and Coordination in Family Planning 
^ Programs. Honolulu, Hawaii: Ei«t-West Center. 1975^ 
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imtltutfofi's perspective. Any one of \f\ess may provicte motivation to enter or avoid linkage. These 
must be facilitated by a third party. 

fowhttal BeiMfitt * 

a. Maxlnrize or expand resource base. (Resources may Include nionev. 
physical facilities, equipnrwnt, supplies, ctjrricular materials, services, 
administrative and instructional staff, para-professional, volunteers, and 
available knowledge and skills.) 

b. Reduce duplication of programs or activititjs. 

c. Enlarge scope of present programs. 

d. Read! new and differwit groups of students. 

« 

e. Cr^te more effective programs - with more impact on students. 

f. Coordinate and integrate each orpnization's input into larger 
programs with greater impact. 

g. Eliminate mistrust, ojmpetition, or conflict. 

Potential Barriers 

a. Loss of some autonomy 

b. Required time and energy to initiate and maintain linkage. 

c. Creates ne(^ity to exactly detSwj^ne benefits. 

d. Creates potential to cloud accountability for success or failure. 

e. Exposes organizational weakn^ses.* 

The barf iers and benefits outlined in the above section pertain most directly to formal education/ 
training systems. It should he noted that additional barriers and/or benefits may relate more directly 
to the industries participating in linkage. For example, in a vocational education arrangement, an 
important benefit might be the possibility of obtaining-potential employe not requiring extensive 
training. On the other hand, barriers may include possible difficulty with labor unions on apprentice- 
ship programs or exposure of innovative techniques that help maintain the industry's competitive 
posit H)n. The linkage facilitator must be able to analyze such conditions, and sugg^ remedial 
strategies. 



U. STEPS IN THE LINKAGE PROCESS * 

In outlining the procedural model from the perspective of the linkage faeiHtator. partiaiUr 
attention has been paid to including two categories of operations: coherence and adaptability. 
CoKtrance defines the clarity and utility of operations purposefully directed to a pre-specif led end. 
Adaptability includes the sensitivity of operations to new data or needs enabling the structure to adjust 
or regenerate without losirtg power. 




«*•« 

*mBEE PROCEDURAL DIMENSIONS " 1 

A, PRE-LINKAGE ACTIVITY 

. . 1. Del ine problem. 

2.. Specify set of t^aanizatioos with potential to solve problem. 

3. Meet with organizations to obtain interest. 

4. Determine which organizations will partidpate and\)btain commf tment of organizations 
to enter linkage negotiation. » 

Cl> *5. Arrange for group meeting with boundary personnel. 

*B. LINKAGE ACTIVITY ^carried out in group meetings with' boundary p^soroiell 

^ 1. Outline linkage approach and roles (conduct any training needed). 

\ 2. Obtain domain consensia, 

3. Outline g^eral task environment of each organization 

a. goals 

b. resources y ; 

c. functions/activitiK ^ 

d. structure 

4, Analyze specific task environment of each organization relative to linkage problem 

a. goals/dbjectives 

b. resourcK 

c. functions/activities 

d. structure 

GO 5. Specify any constraints, limitations, or unique situations which may effect linkage process. 
6. Based upon previous discussion, facilitator designs one or more linkage omfigurations. 
(Note: This activity can be carried out by facilitator inctependjsnt of larger group.) 
QtD 7. Select one or more linkage configurations for implementation. 

8. Agree upon goals/objectives for each implementation configuration. 

9. Specify and agree upon structares, roles, and responsibilities needed to attain goals and 
objectives. 

10. Agree upon standards for quality of linkage program. 

11. Set up communication/feedback channels needed to igiplement linkage and to monitor 
progress. 

(w) ^'2. Set up evaluation paramet^s and procedure, 

13. Implement linkage activity. 

14. Provide evaluation feedback (formative and summative). 
QrD 15. Adjust linkage configuration K required. 

C. FORMALIZED COOPERATIVE ARRANGEMENTS 

The initial cycle of the linkage activity, after final adjustment, should lead to the formalized 
cooperation between participating organizations. As a final step, the linka^ f«alltator may withdraw 
as an integral part of the arrangement. 



•CQ.OD indicate milestones. 
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INTROOUCnrKIM 



To fully benefit from the oxperiencw of this project, it must be und^ood that tm dispante 
courses of action were initiated. The purpose was to reverse the effect of one on the other during the 
development. At first, the was to create a Hnk^ system which required the formation of a 
school as a raison d'etre; later on. the devel(^»m«it of the school became the objective to which the 
linkage system was applied. Somewhere in the development an tiiMttioa Mitt had to be reached at 
which the catalyst became the goal and the goal the catalyst. Evaluation of the effectivtmess of 
strategies is achieved by first rating the impact of the school as a stimulus (catalyst) on the linkage 
design. After the inversion point, the imp^ of the negotiated linkage agreement (catalyst) on the 
envelopment of the school becomes the measure. 

It must be observed that for the purpose of this sttKiy the deMriopmint of the INci«e model 
was the primMY objectNt. but when the linkage model Is replicated el^wh^. It will be done for 
the purpose of developing or improving an educational «itity. Link^~% an invigorating vehicte 
for education is not an end unto it^lf, but a means to an end. Tlwrefore. its effectiveness should be 
measured by the benefits it imparts. Evwits reported will reflect this duality of iHirpose before and 
after the inversion point. 

This chapter is presented in two parts. First, the substantive evwitsere displayed and are 
followed by an analytic case study. ' 
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A. SUBSTANTIVE EVENTS 



I irst part of the case study we introduce a "map" of substantive es^nts in order to 
iler to gain an ov&aW per^>ecttve on how the linkage design was instrumental in school 
It of creating two post-secondary vocational education programs. 

igram chart on the next page displays the "macro-ways" to linkage and phase develop- 
the map of substantive events elaborates the macro-ways. 



I. PROGRESS CHART 
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2. MAP OF SUSSTANTIVE EVENTS 



• 


+ 


Dtpwmisnt of Fishfliiei 


Department of Cultnaiy Arts 






No pre-development dialogue existed. 

Apt|i/ittpc wpffl QttmtflatfiH Hw initii^tinn 

r^v<«fviii«9 vv^f C 91 11 1 IIJIOVCvl i>^y IlliilOlffiU 

organ uation. 


Pfe*developnient dialogue took placo de* 
lining lOcai neeu tot pfOTessionaiiv-iraineo 
restaurant personnel. 


1 


1 1 


Need was identified by observing and 
[ evaluating a primarily family-operated 
1 local fishing industry which has not 


Need was defined by members of the indus 
try, and the requirements for a more than 
C8»uai co-op@'atrve arrangennent was voicea 






1 kept pace with time. 


Th^efore, the.departments of oiiinary arts 
and fisheries were chc^en as opposites in 
tne linkage mooei project. 


2 
3 
4 
5 


2 
3 


An "ideal" solution, general goals and 
objective were defined and published 
to serve as a stimulus for industry rep- 
resentatives to enter a dialogue. A pre- 
liminary list of target participants and 
local resources was prepared. 

(App€naiX A? 


A first currioiium draft was designed to 
serve as a stimulus for participation, it wa 
presented to local members of the industry 
in December, 1977 and created substantia: 
early interest to enter dialogue. 
(Appendix B} 




4 


A series of one-to-one meetings with 
industry members produced a division 
of opinions ranging from guarded con- 
sent to refusal to participate.. Interest 
in the project parallelled the education- 
ai DacKgf ouno or tnuiviouais. tsarriers 
to Imkage were Identified. 


One-to-one meetings with chefs and restau- 
rant owners product enthusiastic support, 
an enlarge list of proposed participants 
and a first outline of industry needs and 
educational efforts in other cities and 
states. 




b 


■" 1 - . 1 ^ — 

After analyzing barriers, a first strategy 
to rnotiViitc dmlogue was duvised. care- 
fully defining commitments to "one 
sinp at a time." First commitment to 
attend one meeting and discuss merits 
of starting a drp^irtment. 


No need for sf:«dal motivating strategies 
mose, since the process was a response to 
industry initiative. 




6 


Area of interest was accepted, but some 
interest was generated by having culin- 
ary department assistance in marketing 
and developing new fish products. 
(First Meeting, early February) 


Area of interest' was pre-defined, but 
became augnwnted by overall concept of 
Institute of Food Industries, to include 
agriculture, fisheries and industrial food 
processing. Strong r^onse to <»ncept of 
of inter-departmental/industriai cross fer- 
tilization. 



•School Development +Linkage NOTE: Numbers parallel thorn from the Prepress 
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# 




Dtpwtmvnt'Of FitfitHii 


1 OffMrtmrntofCitlfciaryArti 




7 


Territory for operations was accepted to be Monterey Peninsula; for student recruit- 
ment, no boundaries were set. 


6 




A framework for systems-wide facilities and resource pfenning was de>^' jped. 
(Appendix C) 

^ •>* . , — 


7 
8 




The Institute is to be a limited partnership. 

First set of financial criteria developed while operating under Intersystems. Inc. 


9 




Capital development is deferred until after the first term is taught {md of Intersysterps 
umbrella). 




8 


A revised list of propo^ partici- 
pants was developed at first meeting, 
involving aquaculture Industrie. 


1 Criteria were developed measuring the 
relevance of the department to distant 
industries not self-evidently attracted 
to its services. 




9 


Participants were recruited one-to-one 
by initiating institution. 


Contact mode remained one-to-one but 
industry members b^n to recruit. 




10 


Barriers were identified by participants 
as problems the industry is exf^rien- 
cing in terms of regulatory efforts and 
marketing. The initiating institutions 
identified the major barriers to a co- 
hesive linkage participation and pro- 
posed a school which could aid the 
industry in problem solving. 


The primary l:^rri^ to participation was 

time. 




n 


Seif gain by each member oi the in- 
dustry in exactly definable terms 
emerged as a functional strategy for 
continued cooperation. 


Industry initiative precluded any need for 
extended motivational strategies. 


10 




No revision of the original plan was 
possible at this stage, but an organi/a- 
tionai questionnaire was distributed. 


After a-numb©- of small group consul- 
tations, the initial curriculum was revisffiJ, 
academic regulations and a modular calen- 
dar were added, including extensive stu- 
dent a)st and faciliti^ planning guidelines. 




12 
13 


Fear of having precedes copied, loss of 
autonomy, and inability to see possible . 
gain were the main barriers. But general 
dissatisfaction with the state of the 
industry generated receptivity to view 
school integration with the industry as 
potentially beneficial. 


Since a majority of chefs were also restau- 
rant or store owners, intra-organi2ational 
commitment was pr^ent since the begin- 
ning. It was express verbally at vartots 
st^es of ihe development; inter- 
organizational coordination is common in 
the industry. 
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• 




Dtfnrtment of Flihrnlts 


DifiirtRwnt of Culinary Am 




14 


The oroanizational auBStionnaire nr o- 
vided vital data about the diN^sity and 
complexity of fish (seafood) -related in- 
dustries. It served as a document for 
curriculum revision and revising all 
motivational strategies. 


1 iw uiydiiifaiiuniii (fUosiionnaire re- 
vealed very little about the industry, b^ 
cause of the basic satr^ess of most food 
service op^tions. 




15 


Loss of autonomy was generally des- 
cribed as unacceptable, extspt in insig- 
nificant areas. Collaborative commit- 
ments would have to be evaluated on ' 
a case-by-o^ basis. 


A set of criteria was devised which eval- 
uated toss of autonomy opposite financial 
^in. The finality of a commitrrwnt was 
the prime determining factor. 




16 


Pnr ticipating industries aqreed to a 
coordinated effort of designing a school 

which as nart of its onpratinn ran ar. 

tively participate as an industry prob- 
lem solver. If this was achievable, sus- 
tained coordination and a marginal in- • 
tegration with industry would be 
possible. 


Industry members agre^ to aid in curri- 
culum and general school design, serve as 
lacuuy, dccepi apprentice and monitor 
the school's performance. 

• 






INVERSION POINT WAS REACHED. 


11 

12 

- . 


18 
19 


Responding lo the pressure of the pre- 
1 caiing item, the school design was re- 
examined, and a fiew structure devel- 
oped, l! divided school activities into 
two basic categories- education relevant - 
and industry relevant. This design 
rFcjuired a part of the school to become 
a satellite to the industry. 


When the material designed in the depart- 
ment of fisheries was transferred to culi- 
nary arts, it became an immediate basis for 
re-negotiating autonomy versus inter- 
dependence. It resulted in a design which 
completely integrates this department into 
the local restaurant industry. 


13 




Wilh sustained coordination assured fol- 
lowing the universal acceptance of the 
integrated design, a pilot program to 
commence in Fall Term. 1978, was 
agreed upon. Task analysis for this pro- 
gram serves as a basis for a revised 
design of the entire department. 


Task analysts as a basis for competence- 
based curricula has led to a re-evaluation 
and complete re-development of educa- 
tional programs. A new curriculum was 
drafted for implementation in Fall, 1978. 
(Appendix F) 


14 




Educalior«l systems development is 
ojnfined to the pilot program until the 
final integrated d^ign of the depart- 
ment is complete. 


Educational systems development is 
taking place one year at a time in advance. 
This mode is sensitive to learning from the 
experiences of implementing the curri- 
culum. 
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• 




D«pwtm«it of FishtfiM 


Dtpirtimnt of Culinwy Arts 


IS 




No final materiais avatiabte. 

4 


The department's programs and opera- 
tional structure were transformed to be- 
come a partial imiustry sjbservtsnt to its 
. major industries. This change is benefiting 
its instructional programs, the students and 
participating bisinessas. 


t6 
17 
18 
19 
20 






raciiiiies lo siw I opwaifons are ciKisenf 
facutty and staff am recruited, sdtool 
approval by the Catifornia Office of Post- 
secondary Education is forthcoming and a 
cataiogus and recruitment ma^iais will 
be available in August, 1978. . 



•School Development +Linkage NOTE : Numb»-s parallel those from the Progress CKit i 



• 
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& ANALYTIC CASE STUDY 

' I. GCNKRAU OMCRVATIONS 

Since the following case study is to s»ve as a "recipe" for the linkage process, it is important 
to re-examine the conditions which led to its implementation In Monterey County end to antidpate 
a, number of prerequisites. • " 

The area's major industries are related to the production, processing and marketing (serving) of 
food, thus, providing the communities' larg^ aiid most varied source of employnfient; yet no central 
training facility existed in the area supplying the required education. The Imernationaf Institute of 
Food Industries was created to fulfill this function and its Inceptive efforts concentrated on the<wo 
areas wlwe local educational neglect was most visible- training of r^taurant pwsonnel and training 
for an antiquated local fishing industry. The indicators that a formalized a-rangement had to replace 
an informal dialogue were as .follows: 

• Industry-wide practicipation requiring group meeting. 

• Criticism of the industry regarding effectiven^ of in-school prt^ranrs. 

• Large variation of training needs for different types of jobs, 

• General dissatisfaction with qualifications of currently available hired help. 

• Industry-wide labor shortage causing frequent help turnover because of advancement. I 

• Considerable local interest in jobs but no training source. 

• Little available capital to start a school. 

Without active and sustained Involvement of the industry's knowlec^e, resource and efforts, 
none of these points couid be adequately resolved, even if unlimited financial r^urc»s were available; 
therefore, the Institute participated in the creation of a formal, negotiable mode of interaction- linkoyu. 

Two alternate ttsrt-up roddes w^^e identified: 

One: (as in the Department of Culinary Arts) where a pre-linkage dial(^e between all or somt; 

component elements precedes the linkage proc^. in this ca^, the formal arrangement : ' 

evolves in r^ponse to a commonly recognized need, and requires'little or no "salesmanship" 
on the part of. the initiating organization. 

Two: where the linkage process becomes the motivator for industry involvement. During this 

case study the Department of Fisheries and Aquaculture servKi as an example for this 
procedure, and it was here that most of the barriers to linkage were encountered. As a 
result, it is interesting to observe that the D^par tment of Fisheries contributed most to 
the advancement of the linkage proce^ as a model, yet benefited internally only toward 
the end of the project. The Department of CMHnary Arts contributed little to the linkage 
model, but benefited consid^ably from its application. 
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A ultivtmi iMrriirs ware identified which evol^ to be of such in^jortwice that they must 
oe cteilt wiih in adv»K», untess the entire venture be ptaoed in |e<H»f<l^. 

• MONEY: If, at any time, it appears (even unint«itionally) that the linkage process ia, in 
fact, a guise for a covert fund-raising venture, the entire project wifi coliapse. 

Solution: The only \«ay this can be prevented is to be totaily candid about it. Financial 
matters should be discussed openly, but stress should be macte that no request for funding 
will be forthcoming. 

• iNTiMio ATiON: The jargon and apparent complexity of educational systems can be 
bewildering ftx anyone outsicte the educational community. 

Solution: Conference management and the preparation of printed materials must, there- 
fore, be re^sive to its targeted us»s. Simple language should be used, and words like 
proposed." "suggested, "eta are to precede all major statwnents to prevent an aura of un- 
wanted authority which could arrest creative participation. 

• TIME: It 4s the key to linkage efforts. Participants will contribute, but if abuad, it will 
become the major deterrent for a sustained effort. 

Solutkm: Small meetings should be used whene\«r possible; small groups (3 to 6 people) 
are easier to schedule than large ones and often more dynamic. At ail tim®. the cour- 
tesies of good preparation, efficient conference management, starting and ending on time, 
and meticulwjs follow-up are the prin^ ingredients in continued interest. 

• GRADUAL COMMITMENT: Industry representatives faced with ent^lng a relationship 
which, at first, contains many unknown and strange elements usually di^ldy a healthy 
amount of retjcen<». 

Solution: By requesting only a margwial {^omniitment tt^ explore the idea and allowing a 
re-commitment as each new mitestone.is f^c^r the start up cteterrent is removed. 

A nun^ of basic attitudes should prevail from the very begirihing. Since the linkage process 
IS essentially designed as a vehicle to create change in all compoi^nt elen^nts, it is the primary task 
of u\e initiating organisation to project willingriess to undergo transformation. The roles played by 
an participants must be clearly defined (specially the one of tl^ neutral llnka^ facilitator), and a 
general mood must prevail that ev^ything under discussion is subject to change. Once this major 
point IS understood, participants can be candid about their goals and creative about di«:ussing new 
organizational arrangements. The^angu3ge of the Initiating institution's representative must care- 
fully draw attention to the fact that this is "their^oroject, "thef" school. "X\m\r" responsibility as 
much as ours. To introduce a gentle note of accountability for the su«»ss of the venture is useful 
at a v«^y early st^. 

The first sef of goals under discussion should be, "What's In It for me?" It is important to realize 
that the only measure of the success of a business is in its profits. Therefore, no matter how intrinsic 
the value of a linkage project may be. benefits must be translatable into tangible outcomes to foster 
a sustained coordinated.ef fort. The sooner these criteria are discussed and classified, the better, even 
at the risk of losing a few early participants. 
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Tht fbst orgmiiatioiiat irffortisNHild be fcx^used.on two major goa\s: {\\ tog^ter^tfi cfecMbUitv 
for the project, and <2) to stimulate creative participation. The first tist of partictpaf tng orflanizations 
should, therefore, be leaders in the industry, tsustness and labor and starts materials should be 
designed to motivate change rather than overwhelm with their apparent compjetawss. . 

During the early stages, the project is more vulnerable to i^tive inlli«nce from participants 
which, for the first two or three large meetings, should be wi»ly prescreenad regarding attitudes to the 
project and conference behavior. Whereas later In the developnren!, conflict can be fifi invigorating 
ingredient, too much of it too soon can be ruinous. A "triggei concept paper" is very useful vnce t( 
places a work dcx;uiV»ent into membe s' hands, opens a file on the project, and conveys a summary of 
Milestone One- a statement of the ideal concept. It also creates ^edibility and Inspire OKif idence 
in the initiating institution. . , 



2. PRE-LINKAGE ACTIVITIES 

From late summer. 1977, the project staffs of the Far West Laboratory and Iniersystems held 
a series of meetings. These meetings led to: 

• thn FWL project staff's understanding of the educationf.l development eftm ts of Iniersyste'm. 
and 

• Inter systems* understanding of the linkage concept and the methodology of linkage d^ign 

The "linkitge" creatfNl between Far W^t and Intersystems was a necessary prehnnnary step tow 
the initiation ol the linkage program described next. 



3. LINKAGE ACTIVITIES 

O Time Span: February 3 to Man:h 11, 1978 

J* IMumbef of Meetings: One-toOne I Fisheries: 16) (Culinary Arts: 1?) 
E Group (Fisheries: 2) (Culinary Arts:!) 

N 

Goals: Linkage Focused 

A 

T (1) Definition of area of interest. 

(2) Sp«cification ol territoriality. 

^ (3) Identification ol relevant organizations. 

(4) Mode of recruiting participants. 

S ■ (6) Identifying bairiers to participation. 

T 

Q Mitestona One: Strategy to facilitate cooperation 
E 

School Design: 

Fisheries: 

Systems-wide resources and facilities 
planning criter ia 



Culinary A^tS- 

Systems-wide resource and facilities planning 

criteria 
Student cost calculation 
Equipnrent arKi facilities analysts 
Academy regulations draft 
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0 Dtrriiin 

H' . 

1 P{»Heries: ^ Culinafy Arts: 
J Tin»e available TimsavaHabte 

i> Sociai/Group image An apprenticeship program feared to be competitive 

A Fear of financial demands 
J Fear of revealing trade secrets 
o Exaggerated sense of autonomy 
N Inability to respoid to group dynamics 
Problems facing the industry 
Skepticism about school being a solution 



s 

T 
A 

Department of Culinary Arts (Commencing Fetyuary 3. 1978) 

At this time, the first model of the linkage concept was available and introduced on a one-to-one 

basis to participants. The r«ponse was pragmatic, "We need it it's a good idea tell us what 

to do." The idea of linkage being innovative generated no wthusiasm at ail. Attitudes universativ 

were, "We need a school if linkage is the way to do it. let's get on with it." As a result, the 

model was implemented so smoothly that its benefits remained latent unf il the first major barrlf 
was encountered. An apprenticeship program ^onsored by the "Ama-ican Culinary Federation" 
was to be implemented in the area and some chefs felt the school would be in direct competition 
TJre program had previously enojuntered resistance from ttie union and was surrounded by mua> 
uncertainty: furthermore, to add to the conflict, most chefs agreed that the school, as weii as the 
apprenticeship program, had merit. Suddenly, linkage became apparently the communication 
vehicle to sort things out. The area of interest became redefined in terms of individual attitudes, - 
organizational relevance was examined in terms of contributions to the two programs, rather 
than gain, and needs were converted into goals. The in-school i^ogram was red^^ned to include 
one externship (apprenticeship) term in any three and a strategy wa& desigi^ to combine the 
American Culinary Federation fs-ogram with the schools 

Department of Fisheries (Commencing February 8. t978) 

Attendance at the first meeting was random &\o\o& of industry, govermront and labor. No pre- 
screening was possible and measured against commitments, turnout was small. An agmda was 
prepared but kept returning to one main topic - problems bating the Industry. The fishing 
industry, as well as the California Fish and Game and the U.S. Coast Guard were represented; 
it was dif fK;^ltto rciich a constructive attitude. The concepts of linkage and task analysis were 
presenifjd ancT^lscus^. but only a very neutral commitment to (»ntinue ccHJid be extracted. 
The most constructive pre^ntation of barriers came from the labor repr^ntative who prwidetJ 
a list of people to contact and the Mom Landing harbor master, who did likewise. The meeting 
coricluded with a mild assertion to continue. Because of individual time requirements, orw-to-one 
meetings became the major mode of discusion; this way some of tl% barriers became resolved. 
The individual visits adjusted to (»rsonal osnvenience (inability to act in group situations w^ no 
factor). F^r of financial demands was stilled and the social/group \vnsf^ "in esse this thif^g 
do^'t succeed" It^came 1^ of an issje. Revealing trade seaets was a point of near paranoia 
with some members and was shelved, but interestingly, every p^son visited reveled In their own 
way their concern about a troubled industry. It was this aspect, which repeated over and over, 
became the central point of a strategy to convert barriers into vitalizing fort^ After a series of 
pedestrian meetings, it became cl^r that the only strategy to facilitate coope-ation was to find 
a common denominator, Ths was obviously the problem besetting the \om\ indtstry, ranging 
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O from jnabiHty to matm certain fishes to governmentaJ regytatiof^ foreign Intf^tsion and 

^ changing the name of afKhovles. The agenda for the nexi group meeting was, therefore, cievlsed 

e to address these problems and explore avenues by which a school could assist. This moved the 

N sdwoi to tN industry and into a realm different from the initial concept, but it appeared to be 

T the only alternative to advanra to the next step of linkage design. 

T 
I 

0 Solutkms to Barrwff : 
N 

S Fisheries: Culinaty Arts: 

1 Individiial meetings Individual meetings 

G Openness about process Integrating apprenticeships into sdiool programs 

E Converted into a motivating force 

Using coof idence of peers to dispel doubts 

Results: 

• A motivational stratoqv to c ontinue cooperation 

• An open window into new school/industry interaction 



I 
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I Time Span: M8rdi t1tQhtey 20« 1976 



N 



T Number Of M«etings: Ont-toOnt {Fisheries: 23) {Culinary Arts: 16) 
J Group {Fisheries: 2) {Culinary Arts: 1) 

o 

J* Goats: Linkage Focused 

N {1 ) lntr3 organi2ational commitment to area of interest. 

t {21 Intia-organizational commitment to inter-organization coordination. 

J '(3) Organiiational questionnaire. 

Y (4) Definition of negotiable areas of autonomy loss. 

I 

o 

MileittNie: Definition of perimeter of coordination. 



L 

E 
V 
A 

I- Fisheries : Culinary Arts: 



Barrien: 



A Inability to respond to group needs None 
T Inability to abolish old concepts 

Fear of revealing trade secrets 
n Exaggerated sense of autonomy 



Sehool Design: A viable (but conventional) concept in both d^rtments. 

Narrative: ' ^ 

Department of Culinary Arts 

An Intra organizational commitment to the area of inter^t and inter-orpnizational coordinatioh 
was present since the very beginning of the process. Chefs belong to profs-«ior<al f»'gani^ation$, 
rely in mnny ways on each other for certain products and communication and int^>depenctence 
is an accepted part of the industry. In defining area; of* autonomy loss negotiations center^ <m ' 
three major areas; (1 ) profitability of the exchange, (2) reliability, and {3) durability of the 
relationship The perimeter of the coordination was summarized as a-wilfingness to explore any 
alternative which can result in higher profits without loss of existing quality. Procedurally, propo- 
sals would be submitted to the monthly chefs' association meeting where they examined and 
^^ceoted or rejected. No specific criteria were defined. Regarding the school design, chefs woulil 
assist in crating curricula, work with task analysis j:^sonnel toweate competerjce'baseu instruc- 
tional systeim, serve as faculty, advisors, or accept apprentices from the school. They would aid 
in recruiting students, hire graduates and perform an ongoing monitoring effort to make c^tain 
that the school's per lormance remained in keeping with its stated goals. They would perform 
these functions as individuals or in coordinated groups. 
! 
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I, Department of Fisheries 

PI B I ■ !■ ^ II II I I I ..II I ^ 

Y The strategy of using each manber's dissatisfaction with the state of the industry as a common 

R denominator was succe^ful. ThrouflH individual meetings areas of individual pin were defined 

A welt enough to serve as a basis for mti^ group discus^n. the absence of well-tralrad manage 

0 ment, marketing and shipping skills, which are the backbone of the Salina&based produce industry 
R became apparent and slowly prejudioes against the concept «id barriers began to break down. A* 
J the confidence in viewing the school % a possible sdhition Increased, barriers decreased. The 

^ April g»oup meeting was structured as'an op^ discussion on industry s^oblenw and the function . 

1 of the school became more and more defined as a satellite to the industry, rendering services aiid 

2 djrectly participating in industry problem solving. It resulted in a complete redesign of a portion 
^ of the original linkage model Its purptKe was to advance the linkage arrar^emeni to welcome a 

1 higher organizational order, that of integration of compcnent elanentSw The following pages 
o represent the redesigned linkage model. 

N . 

Solutions to Barriers: I 

E i 

A- ^'S^gfies : Culinary Arts: 

*- Credibility of usefulness of efforts for 

^ personal gain ^ 

2 ^Rewlts: ^ 

• Renewed participation and transformation of original linkage model. 

• Definition of coordinated effort to create the Department of Culinary Arts. 

/ 



The '"Insert" on the next few pages documents the proceedings o1 the "turn-around" meeting that was 
held with the Fisheries linkage design group. 
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INSERT 



This insert describes the proceedings of a d^ign meeting that was ir^trumental in moving the 
fisheries curriculum design group toward a creative sotution. 
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AoiMnMiit Oil Goait wKfiiii tNi Aim of tntMt 



Echnttinf tht tiommtmity 
to caivfr opportunittat 
•raiUbto in tho Industry 





Summarizing the informal 
portion of the April 26th 
meeting, these eight areas 
i^i^ged as being generally 
relevant to all participants. 

Note, that each can serve 
^ a title for a Goum of 
instruction, as well as a 
vehicle for school-direct . 
interaction v>4th industry. 

Dr. Banathy, In his role as 
"Linkage Facilitator." 
dr jw a panerri of overlapping 
circle, each denoting an 
area of inters and proposed 
this to ^ representative of 
a "Far West Conaartium of 
Aquaculture Development 
and Production." 

This concept signaled a new 
perimeter of school- 
industry Interaction 
breaking most conventional 
boundaries. 





Agrttfiiint on Goito withiii the Ama of inttnst (cont'dj 

Picking up on Dr. Sana^v's informal design, the circled units on the pfe(»ding paoe 
combina into the overlapping pattern below. It will ba the purpose of the May 11 th 
meeting to design in exact terms, what aaiviti« fall within each of the four categories. 
This will determine the relevance of the school to each participating industry. It may 
also lead to completely ne\w configurations by whidi a school can relate to the 
community it serv^. 




Education Intensive: 

Formal, structured course and competence- 
based curricula; degree and diptonrta courses 



^ Industry informal: 

Communtty outreach, communi: 
awareness prc^rams. cor -siting, 
conferences, conventions, etc 



ERIC 



Education infomnai: 

Field trips, apprenticeships, industry surveys, 
reference library, etc. 
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Industry intsmivo: 

Creation or participatic n 
activities directly relevan' lo 
industry; purchasing of t :uiom«r 
and providing services for mdustr 
use. 



PLANNiNQ (FOR STEPS 7 T0 10 



Stifi7*. A ffmmmt and Commitnumontfw Mtani to bt Und to Accompiiih tht Goatt« T .smay 
be the longest and most difficult task to a^mpfish. it involve specif icattons of tKe genm 
strategies and acttcms to takan, mm^m mmimi, who wiH provkla these fasQurcas. time 
sequence and scheduie. the structurat organization form under .^hi^ coordination will b<; 
carriM out, budgeting and evaluation proc^ures. 

This step will take several months to accomplish. During this step, we shouta attend to 
three major tasks and several subtasks. 

Task 7.1' The design of pilot progrsns that wouki: 

• formulate educationai/tratning requirements 

• conduct an experimental/pilot program that would be limited in scope but representatix'- 
of the larger eaucationat and training area 

• identify the (1 ) means: instructional and laming resourosand arrangements, and (2) 
methods by which to implement the pilot program 

• specify (1 ) which participating organization will contribute what r^ur<^ and (2) how 
the involvement of the organization will be a>ordinat«l 

• formulate evaluation goals, means, snd methods 

• develop, plan, and schedule the pilot program 

Task 7.2 - The testing of the pilot program that wouki evaluate: 

• the feasibility of and necessity of this educational/training program 

• the tnt^^s and ca^biiity of the participants to provide instructionai/learnir^ resourc 
and arrangements by which to implement the pilot program 

• the effectiveness of the prc^ram itself, and 

• the effectiveness of int^-organizational linkage and c(X3rdination 

Task 7.3 • Based on findings of the pilot proffrmn, the developm^ of the longer range program 
that wouki follow the pilot program. 

Step 8: Formalization of the Negotiated Agreement. Organi/af ionai commitments >nould be 

ref olded in a formalized, written' agreement. This aqreement will also aid the impienientation 
pfucess. 



IMPLtMENTATlON STATE , 

Step 9: Implementation. M the previous steps have been cefHfully n^otiated, impif mental lun can 
be fairly simple. 



EVALUATION STATE 

St^ 10: Evaluation. Although this has been listed as the final step, evaluation must ocojr through- 
out the process. As a task step, evaluation entails obtaining information abi)u{ project out- 
ojmes and sua^. Oth^ dimensions should also be evaluated. Tl^» include: 

• the pr(x:es^ used in securing coordination. 

• the coordination structure. 

• the adequacy of individual organization perfornvnce within the negotiated agreemaits. 

• an assessment of the costs and benefits. 

• the adequacy of the organization set (group of participating organizations} involved. 

• the fx^tential for additional coordinated activities. 
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L Time Span: May 21 to June 1^, T 978 

J Number of Mteingi: One-t&Ont IFisheries: !t> (CuHft^ Arte 0) 
I Group (Fisheries: 1) (Culinary Arts: 2) 

T 

Qoait: Education Focused 

T ... 

1^ (1) Design of education-relevant school activities. 

(2) D^ign of industry-relevant school activities. 

(3) Task analysis and competence-b^sed curriculum development. 
(4| Educational systems development 



o 

H 



I 

M 

p Barriefs: Both Departments 

L 

^ (1) Inability to abandon pre-conceived notions. 

E (2) Unwillingness to transcend pre-formulated expa:tancies, 

N (3) Lack of criteria for stress tolerance of original (school) design. 

A 

T 

« INVERSION POINT 



O 
N 



Narrative: 

Department of Fisheries 

After the model for the integrated design was distributeil among members of the mdustry the 
response was generally positive. Old barriers regarding loss of autonomy and maintenance of trar'- 
secrets St ill prevailed, but after two unsuccessful attempts a well-attended meeting took plara. 
It was to be the longest in project history and broke every rule of good conf^-ence management, 
but a turning point was reached which brought about a new and enthusiastic re-commitment" to 
the development of the school. The major barriers were clear. Participants were in^le to think 
other than in their accustomed way about their business, their industry and what a school could 
be. They were unwilling to project future expectancies beyond known modes of achieving results 
Ttw initiating institution had no concept of the stress tolerance of its original school design, 
nveaninti how much of an industry satellite can a school become and still remain a school 
UitimatKly, a strategy evolved, which served as a catalyst to integrate the Initlallv disparate 
functions of component elements. The organizational questionnaire was introdu(«d In a different 
context. It permitted each participant to clarify his own operations in their present state. From 
this position, an ideal future state was defined which was then brought back into the realm of 
credible reality. By an^y^ing the differences between this new state and the point of departure .. 
series of requisites (or an alternate state could be descr ilfed. After defining barriers, resolving 
strategies could be classified by three categories: ( 1 ) individual actions, (2) peer (inter- 
tuganizational) actions, and (3) «;hool actions. Suddenly, inter-organizational services became 
apparent, which heretofore were not possible, and the school which had actively participated in 
the process could become the catalyst for generating a high^ organizational order by integrating 
component elements into a mutually l^nef icial structure. 
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L The decision wss nude to activate the school in September, t978, by teaching a pitot progrim 

' in Gommerciaf fishing technique atiowing a survey of the ef fcK^ivenaa of task analysis and 

I program implemflntat!onvM«nwhiie. 8 m^io^ 

T schooi/industry integration. 
I 

A Popa^tment of Culinary Art s 

T As the results of the 8bo».e described efforts were explained to the restaurant industry, their 

^ value was recognized irnmediateiy. After a few brief meetings the foHowtng outline was develop^u 

II, and a simple guicte for physical prerequisites defined. This led to a re-creation of the calendar ami 

curricula creating a new conc^t of the school which, by becoming a satefllte to the industry, 

* provides new and realistic learning resources for its students. 

The progressive planning outline on the last page displays'three stages of evolution: 
• cooperation tmutual assistance) • coordination (joint operations) • integration (systemic fusion) 

These stages indicate a new perspecti>« of inter-grganizational linkage. Jhs first st^ implies the 
^ maintenance of autonomy of participating organizations, the siK»nd stage relinquishing of a cer» . i 
E degree of autonomy in order to gain certain benefits, and the third stage the creation of a system at 
N a higher level of complexity with a new— ^red state of autonomy. 

A 

T 
I 

O 
N 



I 
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PROORCSCIVI PLANNINQ OUTI.IN1 WOK THB 

INTERNATIONAL IfOTITUTEOP FOOD iNDUSTRIES 

(DEPARTMENT OF CULINARY ARTS) 



CO-OPERATION STAQEs mtmlMfi of tht induitry co-opmi ^ tiw school by 
voioflfi lwluitrynt«toiiKltr^nriioit«id««l$.ThtyiI»ag^ 



(Formal) 



EDUCATION RELEVANT 



Student Recruitment 

Formal Classes 

In-SchoolWork Activities 

IfvSdiooi Apprentic^hlp 

Cominuing Education for 
Presently Employed Chefs 



Library Maint^nce 

Reference and Source Collection 

Instructional and Audio- Visual 
Equipment 

Trairred Manpov^^r 

New Training Methods 



C0<5RDINATI0N STAGE: rtprestntttivM fftm partietpating industrtas co- 

ordin«e their tffortfbetwwn««^o^ and the sdwolttWKiitl aeontbiubig 
collaboration. 



(Informal) 

Apprenticeships 

Field Trips to Restaurants 
(Restaurant Evaluation) 

TV Programs 

Counseling 



EDUCATION RELEVANT 



Personal Growth Seminar 
(Intra- & Inter-personal Skills) 
Externships 
Study Abroad 
Community Outreach 



(informal) 



INDUSTRY RELEVANT 



Consulting 

Library and Source Collection 

Interpreters (Foreign Group 
Bookings) 

Menu Testing 

Continuing Education 

Ta^ Analysis 



Subscription to World-Wide Trade 
Publications 

Publicity for Participating Restaurants 
Job Placement 
Credit Union 

Additional Income for Chefs 
Monitoring of Sdiool's P^iormance 
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f NTEQRATION: pirtidiMtiiis indttttrin dtfint 9m in which the fchool can 
dirMtty fottrat iwith Mr KtMtiM. firovidkig priidtieti and swvieti whkOi mxf 
omttituta largir prafiti hy inersMtd bcokwu or optrattonfr tminpu 



INDUSTRY INTENSIVE 



A. Sflf vices: 



Community-wide fcxxJ a)$t/quaiity statistics. 
Communlty-wide food cost forecastinp and product availability. 

Central restaurant information »rvices. 

• (specify) 

• (specify) 

Computer services for cost analysis inventory and statistic evaluation. 
Hygiene and food chemistry laboratory services. 
Short-not ice/^ort-term ^lli^ labor pool. 



Collective purchasing. 
G^oup insurance. 
' FutuM trend analysis 

B. EqtMpment: 

• Special ^»ocessing equipment. 

• Special preparation equipment. 

• Special preserving equipment. 

C. Pioili/cts: 



Collective seaetarial (typing) pool. 

Printing. 

Public relations. 



Special silver and china, etc for catering. 

CUibroom for participating chefs and 
Restaurants. 

Other (specify) 



Collective wine purchasing and storing. 
Production of stocks, etc. in large quantities. 
Slaughter hou^ op^ation and ^aecial meat cuts and products. 
Preparation of ^lecial menu items for banquets, catering. 
Preparatiori of special food items (boned fowl) for industry use. 
Farm-based products, such as home-made cheeses, etc. 
Farm-based animal products such as crayfish, snaifs (fresh), etc. 
Special products such as candied fruits, candies, desserts, etc. 
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I. ' Namtivt: 

I Department of CuHnary Arts 

J The end product of this process was the aeation of a school which.by being pert of the industry. 

1^ must apply commerciai industry standards to all in-school cor^mptton, but for use by the 

A industry, a serious realistic work atmosph&e is prevalent throughout. Cla^ooms C£H\ still remain 
class^ooms with ail their ad^^nt^s iof conveying knowledge and skills," but students and teadie ^ 
alike are graded daily by their viability to the real world. Also the scope and eoinomy of operations 

fi are gr^tiy improved since incomes are derived from sources other than tuition, supporting 
activitiffi and equipment too costly to maintain for student use only. 

School facilities for a September. 1978 opening have been chosen, faculty and staff are already 
I selected, and school approvals are expected during the month of August. A catalogue will be 
p published subsequent to this milestone and a sustained integrated operation will be fwmallzed 

between memb^ of the industry and the sdiCKJI. 
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Sohitioni to BarriMs: 



The seven steps of integrating disparate functions- ( 1 } identifying each component element. * 
(2) defining the present state of each component element. (3) designing an ideal future state for 
each (xjmponent element. (4) analysing function/organization pr^equisit^ for diff&^ences. 
(5) resolving barriers to individuals by group coordination. (6) structuring a higher organizational 
(^der. and (7) integrating the component elements 



A SUMMARY OF OUTCOMES 



I. TRANSFORMATION OF SCHOOLS: 

Ino^ive Design: Courses \A«re designed and scheduled to foHow a standard coll^ model. The 
calendar was based on an academic 1 1-week term, and school activities were conf ined to routine 
duties in support of educational programs. By involving relevant industries in the planning and 
development process via the linkage arrangement the following major innovations were affected 

(a) (Transfomiation) The calendar was revised into a 1 2 week, 4-module {3 weeks each) 
design. This permits class duration to suit individual subject requirements. Courses can be 
scheduled as one to three-week intensives and a new class of students can be enroll«l every 
three, instead of 12. w^ks. 

(b) Courses, subject contents, training and test criteria are de>^loped as a product of task 
analysis, transferring industry requirements, standards and work attitudes to an in-sdiool 
environment. 

(c) (Metamorphoiis) By developing services and products, which the sdiool can ajpply directly 
to the ifKlustry, a department v\«s created which coordinates and monitors thess effects. 

As this portion beconoes an industry in itself, the school as all partTier industries has undergone 
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8 metamorphosis, instead of the school being a learning Instituition and Industry creating it* 
pfoducis or services, two opposite Industries now exist- one, with edutation being its 
pf imarv objective and productkm secondary, and productkm (servlcej based «id 
education secondary. 



II. TRANSFORMATION OF INDUSTRIES: 

Prtlinkage ConditioRt: Labor was recruited by «andard means, real qualifications of prospective 
employees could not be assessed until on-the-job observation was possible. The growth and 
profit potential of ea .h business was confined to the skill of the manager solving barriers by 
primarily internal resources. 

Trmiformition: By coordinating industry knowledge and efforts with the sdiool, a skilled 
labor poo\ will be available and help ran be hired to the exact level of jcrt) performance. Ongoing 
education for personnel and updati-ig on latest equipment and techniques will ke^ the industry 
abreast with oin-ent developments, permitting new dimensions of growth. 

Metamorphosis: By achieving an organizational order, whidi allows integration of a l component 
elements, a new state of industry profit growth, ease of operation, and expansion became possible 
Participating businesses and industries could draw fi o,n peer as well as school resources for 
problem solving or growth. They could clarify their own fX)sitions by actively participating in 
the education process; but most of all, th" / could vastly expand all operations by including 
education as an integral part of their orgauizational structure. 



III. TRANSFORMATION OF LINKAGE MODEL. 

The Initial Model: was created for the purpose of facilitating the process and involvement of 
private sector enterpri^ with an education project. Specifically, to aid in establishing a formal 
arrangement between a new Institute of Food Industries {Department of Fisheries and a 
Department of Culinary Arts) and local, relevant industries. The intent was to create these two 
departments by welcoming the Industries to provide criteria for school d^ign, currioilum 
planning, training and competerice standards; also to allow the use of Industry equipment and 
facilities to whatever extent feasible. The first linkage model was deigned to foster a a)ordinateil 
effort toward these goals. 

Trwisfonnation: The first motivating goat to enter a linkage arrangement was the reward of 
aiding in the creation of a school. As barriers mounted during the early stages, it became apparent 
that this was not sufficient motivation to continue, and the linkage process would have to 
provide its own returns. The model had to be reexamined wheth©- it contained enough provisions 
to stimulate a prof It-mindaJ industry. Since th^ linkage process can offer neither products nor 
direct s^vices to participating businesses, its nature is confined to be catalytic, and the n^sure of 
its success is to be the vehicle which allows all participants to seek gain by advancing to a higher 
inter-organizational order. The first transformation of the model, tha-efore, included such modes 
as organizational questionnaires, formation of inter-organi^ational "needs v«^s resources alteria 
and a germinating cell to bring about an integrated int®'-organizational wder. 
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Mttmiorplioito: Where 4t cxjuld have been posibie to achieve miteston^ prior to the inversion, 
point by a tess formal arrar^ement th^ f inkaoe* Intesrsting a a^iool tht industriss it 
serves in the mann^ of this study would not have been possible without the linka$^ model. 
After the perimeter of coordination was defined (Milestone Three) and effwts were focused on 
their inceptive goals, the comptdte re-creation of the original school design brouym abo« ' the 
final change in the linka^ model. By recording the growth pattern of the sdiooi. linkage 
evolution could be coordinated with school development, the inversion point was d^inad and a 
20-point planning chart constructed.* The formalized agreement no longer terminate^* upon 
completion of planning or implementation stages, but became a sustained a^t to the collective 
effort. Benefits to all participants of an Integrated effort shared equally and formally between 
educational institution and private sector became so evident that the creation of a ^^\oo\ or 
department though still the b^t initial stimulus, Is no lon^ the primary motivation. 



•See page 20. 
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CHAPTER IV 



SUMMARY AND FINDING 
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INTRODUCTION 

This last chapter sumnnarUes a series of findings whi(^ evolved during or as a r^it of the linkage 
process. They include a study for extended pri^^ta sector invols^nent, an Impact diagram of 
linkage guided activities on the major participants, a flow diart of inte^ating the sdrools with 
industry, and a design for future use of the linkage process in the Monterey area. 
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^ 1. RCVIKW OP FINDINGS 

Since only targe industries can mobilize resources to think of activety entering labor training, medium 
to small companies need special motivation. This motivation is summarized in one simple 8entefK:e. 
"What's in it for me?" And indeed, for a symbiotic relationship to prevail over a long period of time, 
ail participants must derive measurable b«ief its from it. In designing the original linkage proceedings, 
a long list of benefits to participants was developed, and is still growing. The important inno>^tiQn was 
to organize benefits the school can make available to private industry by four major categcKies: 

1 . Education Relevant IFormaO - formal classes, lecture, etc. 

2. Education Relex^nt (Informal) - apprenticeships, field trips, job opportunities, etc. 

3. Industry Relevant (informal) - consulting, community outreach, conferences, etc 

4. Industry Relevant (Formal) • creation or participation in activities, directly relevant to 
industry, also purchasing of equipmerrt and ^oviding service and products for industry use. 

This way. the function of the school and the linkage arrangement^ becomes an extension of industry, 
aspiring relevance of its existence to students and employers alike.* 

Throughout the d^ign of tt^ linkage program three major consid^ations have been in foo^: 

• Maximum inter-organizational int^action and cross-fertilization, to allow maximum 
flexibility in satisfying organizational goals and attitudes. ^ 

• Reconciling the twojopposites, tack of reality in the classroom and lack of proper instruc- 
tion in the apprenticeship, hands-on mode of learning, emphiasizing ^rticipation rather 
than observation &s the central priority for in-school progran^. 

• Utilizing existing r^urc® in the cx)nnmunity to avoid duplication of efforts, equipment 
and facilities. The small budget avatiabie in the past and increasing financial pr^sur^on 
the education community make maximum cost effectiven^a top priority. 



3 



In appendix F we outlined motivating factors, barriers which ha\^ been ob^val or are 
anticipated, as each further issue of design and Implementation is addressed, and proposed 
solutions for the renrmval of barriers. 
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t A fAIITf AL L.MT OW AD VANTAaiS TO PARTICIPANTS IN TH^ LINK AOS MIOCKU 



Special ichii0f«mMjb producli 
CoQfCf Iruitod purc^MiiUrHi 



MDtttTflV 




fTUOIMT 



ICHOOi 



EKtvrnfhiDi 

tnduiiry mkfvimt mirrlaits 

in^CNjl iiijffiUiqt vis Axfitff^f^ 
KtuMftlie frstning mtiCfil 



Ongoliio e^wluitSon of ptrfoimifKMi 
Kxtra incoffii from fN^qi^ti irtd turviCM 

Eimtrt pirl-tknt faculty 
. Coft tf fictivi opiraitan 
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9. THE DYNAMICS Or LINKAGE 



Following each shank in t^>e direction of tf^ arrows demonstrates how the school approach^ 
industrial op^ations and mdustn^ assimilate school b^iavior. ^ i 



SCHOOL 






SCHOOL (EDUCATIONAL) ACTIVITIES 


Formal Classes 








Lending Facilities as Clas»^oom 




Student Recruitment 








Lending Equipment for Classroom 




Lectures 








Lending Staff for Faculty 




In SchoQl Apprenticeships 




•*•*•-•' 




Participating in Curriculum Planning 


• 


Library 








Participating in task Analysis 




. Reference Collection 








Sharing Future Planning 




New Training Method 




m 




Sharing Policy Making 




Externships 




m 




Receiving Apprentices 




Field Trips 




L 


Accepting Field Trips 




Educational TV Programs 




M 

M 


1 


Participating in Audio-Visual Program 




Counseling 






N 


Assisting in Student Placement 




Community Outreach 




p 


K 


Using the School for Contmuing Education 


Continuing Education 




A 


Using the School for Community Outreach 


Consulting 






G 


Consulting 




Product Testing ^ 






1 E 


Short-Notice/Short-Term Ldbor Pool 




Task Analysis 






Contracting Product Tests 




Job Placement 






Using Computer Services 




Hiring of Faculty 






Purchasing Statistical Datn 




Short-Notice Labor Pool 






Entering Special Equipment Co-Op 




Computer Services 






Using Special L^bor Services 




Co-ordinated Purchasing 






Purcliasing Products from School 




Raw Materials Cost Statistics 








Accounting 




Special Eqiiiprneni Cn-Op 








Purchasing 




Special Laboratory Service 








Marketing 




Preparinq Special Products 








Management 












Rendering Services 












Producing Goods 














INDUSTRY ACTIvrTJES 
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4. DESIGN FOR FUTURE REFUICATION OF THE LINKACSE PROCESS BY INTERSYSTBMS 

SPONSORED PROJECTS 



The Information below introduces an image of the future in terms of programs that Intersystems . 
plans to develop with the application of the linkage model describe in tNir document. 



INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF FOOD INDUSTRIES 

Department of Agriculture 
Department of Food Pra:«sing Industries 
(reported in this document) 

CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 



ACADEMY OF ARTS AND HUMANITIES 

Departnf^t of Music (Division of Musical Industrie) 
Department of Fine Arts (Graphics and Commercial Printing)* 



AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FOREIGN MOTOR INDUSTRIES 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ALTERNATE TECHNOLOGIES 

THE CENTRAL COAST EDUCATIONAL CONSORTIUM 

Division of Foreign Student Recruitment 



• This effort has b^n already initiated. Members of the local printing industry becaftje cognizant 
of the Hnka^ project taking place and they requested linkage mater lais and contacted the schcwl 
With the requ^t tc replicate the process to suit their industries. 
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CONCLUSION 



In this monograph vie projectod t»w private post secondary^vocational educatiwi linkage effort of a 
• proiect which aimed to design models for the linkage of vocational education at post-secondary 
institutions and business, indistry and iab(M'. 

The information presented in this document 

(1) validated the notion of a disciplined model based approach to linking the school with other 
societal sectors and at the same time 

(2) it displayed new insights Slid understandings that seem tp make significant contributions to 
linkage and inter-organizational (xx>f dination. 

It IS hoped that additional opportunities will be opened for continuing r«^rch and design work in 
this domain of social evolution andllesign. 
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APPENDICES 

Guidelines for Program Design ("Start-Up" Materials) 
Currlculitn for Dept. of Culinary Arts (First Draft) 
Facilities Planning Guide 

Curriculum for Dept. of Culinary Arts (Second Draft) 
Currlculian for Dept. of Culinary Arts (Final Draft) 
Issues that Have Emerged and are Expected to Emerge 
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CUmUjBULUM POR t'CeOLE Oi CUttlNE 



LftATHfOf* 



n BSAfffMB A. 

II. cuhricula mmr two vears): 

A* T« Be Tfli«n In Onfa?: 

!. I if St Ti^rm 



b. CN.tn^try fif ff^MiiiKi 

c. ( U S«*mi*f rif ii»tff« & $fTiHI 

if. Tl»n ^tiKt cifdiff CfK>k 

••- Basic food r^Twat ion 

2 S<«rond Tierm. 

•1 Tfv sf*«)v?s fif UiMi? & Rtrvrfl 
C Basic fund i»rfKir3tton 

3 Third Trrm 



I 
3 
1 
I 
2 

in 



! 
1 



.1 Tlif^skiH?;nf syUMrrwIic h«bil forming 

cJ B»5k.Chin<n;f. f Ofjkin^i 

4 I fxirth Ti»rm (vcond ytm). 

5 mid 6 f >ftb niidSiKth Ti?ffn 



». Th» foifoif^iiig subi4cts art off.rtd fPMi^ on » Mo.y««r cydt «id «r» twquif^ to bt tafctn |« fhtit •ulittty; 



3 f h»- 8»M:hm's AiMiiimy nftlrfiiatliinal} 

4 liii"fiiAlff?»i,»l CuMfwy Trtms 
ft Kill Imti Ny<fH>rN> 

9 riti- Skills of MN'Wfiili^f 
to. B,^U: Anvtf N%iif Mf<f/«<tfont C<Kikin<) 
11 H.tt Timfifwi 
17 MoiH Ki44 fHff M,ir»,ttf iniinf 
Hf.ifi/iiMf ,1 tlii 

14 Coifft\ liJi^C^n M.nifHf Ui* Cf «Mfn Pff?f>affftions 



t 
I 

h 
5 



t 

2 
f 
f 



13 
10 
1 
7 
•i 

1 
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16 fimflrr^vlBj^iif 

IB f iifidiimi^fitti of MwuNrmcKtt 
19 Arruuminii f r inivicial) 

27 Viilcttffufif 

24 Mafkfflinii 

26 Manar^rria} Arr«timt|itn 

26 Rmtfciurant Su4ifiliQS m%i Putting Tachftlqwnt 

27 CimnHmicatUmi 

28 ThitfVwtfv CM » 
29. Wa^m Manorrttufil 

30 Traditiomof T<4)lasultinQ(inlmtafiQii«t) 

31 iMliAfiSfii-cijiiift^ 

32 Jiif»fif^«SfKT!jiltm 

33. World Spncialitioi ^ 



TOTAL WIUBSf 180 
TOTAL HOURS DIVI0EO9V tfX (f) TERMS - 30 WEEK HOURS TERM 



IWER DfVISfON f3RO « 4TH VEARI 



CoreCoMfffit: 

3 Sninll I ,ifm Ar^rk tiff urn * 

4 Rcsliurant Crlfkiw 

M«}or Rvquirtrntfits: 

« f IHtfmy f,f r .tf mine, M.iff>f m1 nrr|wallni« 

4 nw'M.tsIrr" W^ffif 



Eltcflmr %tu4mt$ art r«,uir«l to dioow im« fi^bt|>«ci«lty of 20 units lr««w th« Mkming mii}*^ 



t MutH M'jifl M.H^;i'r »»Hrf»f 
? Air i inc r iHid Mit» vi« ni«4it 

^ CiJimify CUifo M,inrW^ 

MlliiiifY f iH>d M.ifWHr ifv m 
6 H^HfiHdl I oiiri M^n^wnffH'nf 



TOTAL UNITS AND HOURS: 146 



DIVIDED 8Y SIX 16) TERMS - 24 WEEK HOURS PER TERM 
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QMAOUATION RiOUniiMniTI: 



1. S«tl$fcctorv«implatl4mof«JlcoufteroQuk 

2. Prefwstton of • six^^oum French dinnir (under lliNtK 
a. Prtsparetion of » $iK<ourM ChlnM dinner (under time ilmlxi 

4. Demonstration of hiqh proficiency In e cfioMi mecielty of food pr^ation luch es; 
bn?adbelsin9 
pastry 
desert 
Icecream 

or an ethnic food area 

Ctief deCMlsifie: 

1 . Bevwagu in eli academic sublecti. 

2. Compietlon of ail ruqitirements for ihe maior^ 

a Proration of a c«THJtei« meal (not lumr than five coursas) from authwtte cookbook of • «»rM arw and prlntad In 
a lantTuage the student Is unfamiliar with. - "»« ~ -na priniw in 

4. Pre»,r«tion of an ejqht-courw meal in French tradition (under tlnw limit. Indudino ihopplr^ for ra«. materialf) 
6 ^Za ^ of ^ "^1 1" tima limit. Indudino .ho«*,a fo, ra« matanoal.!. 

mairrltfi In ehoHK, ft.ltur.1 ««i (ondar tima limit. Indudinfl rtiuwlnfl for r«* 

9 nZ!lT'II°" °! °* «^ nidimontarv district racognltic*, by tasting. ' 

IV. Kno«led9B of lupplv and information sourcwt 

1 1. Completion of all sub-$peclaltv raqulrOTpnts. 

1 Z Demonstration of the ability to siK:oessf ..ily manage a small fami. 

13. Prapafatlon of at taast thrae originat racipw. 

T»ia B A to Burinaw AdrBtateratlon fr©w «h« Acwiiinv ol Arts awl Hwn^^ 

1. Units itcruptoii from Inwi r division ^ 
?. Unil« acc«0tBd from upper division; core coursas ^ 

electives 21, 

3. Units allowed »i,r atm of i^ctali?ation ,« 

4. Units f«,uired iuf B,S. 

5. lb units per ie,m h» Ihr«, f3) tcmis to complate all major requlrcMmstts from bufinea 
ctif rirufum. phis etffctiws (t5 units? and general education 

Tha Maitra da Cui$tna: thraa araM of advancad MHfy m« Mviiionad 

1. Thoco„H,toto n.„s,„ V of cooking *iHs m two mafor culturnl ethni. ...«s. Studies lead to m«»at lt«r,.t.,d, of the 
Am«fic,,n Cuf.nary Insi.tuto. b„t course work additi<ma!ly most ,nH,^e tf^e foHowina item*- 
* a tlxjoretic practical knowledge of the volutionary history of both chosen study areas, in. ludlng the 

abH.fv to function with historic kitchen equipment and th« absence of certain recent ravy matcflals 

such as suflar, etc 

b.. the ability to pn^a foods for use as inBredients or raw material preparations such as smoking, pickling. 

ffc with «n<( without the use of modern tocJinologv. 
c the fcnolwedge to qrovi or raise major ingredients, spices, v, onusual prere^isltes. 

d. the mastery of the lamiuaoo of at least one of the two areas of study. 

e. demonstration of ability to de^, finance, manage and r^omote a r^aurant. 

^' Z^T'r c "L'^ ""1"" "^"'^ '"^^^^ » «hool or equivalent appr,. .mt- 

^.p m a restaurant. Studies are designed to lead to A.C.I, standard, plus the standards set by the rh.^ ^r^^ ^^^T 

^rj" T'f"tf' "'"'^ ? " the Academy arKf approved foreign train i^eny^on. For J^o^ZlT 

masf^y ,he ianguagn of the coontry Is required. Specific standards beyond those of the A,C. I. are designad ^rt^ 
consent betvwsen student «Td«wntor. » oy muiuai 

tX:^lZ67:u'^^,'^r^ - " ^^'-^^^^^ 1° "^^^^t r«^lr«nen.s 

ownary am. TTw ramaitiini 24 nnm ttfMHm fftim ttte etvri^^ 
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Acacteny Board of Dit«etoii, 
Factaty Coimnittat, 
Educatlonaf Riiaarch Offict 



. ^ 

—I _I 

Acac^y Board of Diractofs. Faculty Committae, 
State «td Fadml Agan^, Program Related industrial 
Far Wast Laboratory for Educational Rmareh and Davalopmant 



intarsyiteins BoarU of Diractors, 
Central Coast Educational Consortium Board of Directors, 
Community Civic Laacters 



/ 



Other Schools Contributing to Program 

Throu^ Central Coast Educational 
Consortium (CCEC) 



Program Related Industrie 
Far West Laboratory 



Academy of Arts and Humanities 




r 



Consultants with Special Expertise 
international irlstitute of Technology Assessment 
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Program Planning and Anaiyib 



Capital Davtlopmant Planning 



Classroom 

Laboratory 
Facilltiai 




Offict 
and 

Research 
Facilities 



Academic 

&ipport 

Fadlitias 




Practimm 
and General 

SupfXMt 
Fadlltiai 



« 

C^anroonu 


Clan 
jiborator 


Offica 


Resaan;h 


Study 


General Use 

Support Facilitids 




System-wide Faciiitkn Planning Criteria 
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SECOND YEAR 



TERM ONE: 

MQOULf^ Nmtd IV are one-week suhiects 

MODULES I and lit am one modui9 or ^rm-week subjects 

TERM nvO: 
Same as Term One 

TERM THREE: 
Ex^mship 

Two tvpmofsuhfect time organizations are used for the seconri year- 

A. Three week 24 hoar per week (72 hours total} 

B. One week 24 hou/^ 

Each week 8 hours are retained 

Four hours for a weekly total proficiency evaluation 

Four hours for academic sub/ect instruction 



ONE MODUL E THREE WEEK (72 HOURS) SUBJECTS: 

1. Classical Cuisine and Banquet Organization 

2. Advanced Garde Manger 

3 Principles of Charcuterie 

4 Advanced Baking and Classical P^try 

ONE WEEK SUBJECTS (24 HOURS) THREE PER MODULE: 

1. Menu and Facilitios Planning 

7. Inte'n.itiothil Food Prepaiatians ) 

3. International Food ^{;sj}arations } Separate Sections 
. 4 hitcrnjtional Food Prorations ) * 

5. Advanced Table Service 

6 Wines ,ind Basics of Vitir.ultiiie 
» 7. W I nv Stpwarding and Beverage Table Seivtre 

\^ . ^ vj{//>?p finchidtng costing, portion control, etc.) 
£, ; els far Ptofii 
JO. Instnutional Food Service and Catering^ystems 
1 f Res!.h/fant Kitchen Management fa comparative study) 
1 2. Food Purchasing and Quality E valuation 

FOUR HOURSPER MODULE (TOTAL OF J2 HOURS) FOR ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 
1 Introduction to Munageimnt / yriit 

2. Manpower Management & Intei personal Si^ills 1 unit 

3. Manpower Managenmbt & Interpersonal Skills (cont'd) 1 unit 

4. Cointminications and Busine$i English i unit 

5 MathenhV'cs and Introduction to Artificial Intelligent e t unit 

6. Introduction to M.nkeling ; fj^jf 

7. PriiH inhys n. Small Business Administration & Public 1 unit 

Relations 

8. Principles of Business Finance 1 unit 

Subtotal • 8 units 
^ FINAL PROFICIENCY EXAMINATION FOR TWO-YEAR DIPLOME OE CUISINE 
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TERM TWO: 

MODULE I. 



A. 


Hot Food PrepsratiofT (continued) 


i3xl S hrs 


















14-4) 


B. 


Chinese Food Preparation 


(3x)8hrs. 


(2-2-2-2) 

f ^ <m w 


C. 


Frojeen Food Preparation 


(3h) 4 hrs. 


(2-2) 


D. 


Intermediate Pastry Baking 


(3k} 4 hrs. 


(4) 


E. 


Business and industry Food Service Systems 


(3x)8hrs. 






(Accounting Practicum) 






&jbtotaf 






MODULE If. 






A. 


Hot Food Preparation 


(3x1 8 hrs 




8. 


Chinese Food Preparation 


(3x} 8 hrs. 


(2-2-2'2) 


C. 


Kitcfien and Food Hygiene 


(3x1 4 hrK 


(1-1-1D 


O. 


Milk Products and Cheeses (Introduction) 


fjx) 8 hrs. 


(2-2-2-2} 


£. 


Recipe Costing and Product Analysis (Cost Accounting) 


iJXf 4 nrs^ 


(2-2) 




Subtotal 


96 hrs. 




MODULE III. 






A. 


Preparation for First Externship 


fJk/ 4 hrs. 


(22) 


B. 


A La Carte Food Preparation (Introduction of 


fJxJ 8 hrs. 






European "Brigade" system) 




C. 


Chinese Cooking 


(3x) 4 hrs 




D. 


Introduction to Business Law and Insurance 


(3x) 4 hrs 




E. 


Managerial Accounting 


i3x} 4 hrs. 


122) 






(3x) 8 hrs. 






Subtotal 


cfD nrs. 




MODULE IS/. 






A. 


Preparannn for Externship 


(3x) 4 hrs. 


(72) 


B. 


A La Carte Food Preparation (continued) 


(3x)8hrs. 


(4 4) 


C 


Introduction to Japanese Cooking 


(3x18 hrs. 


(2-2-2-2) 


0. 


i'Uernational Culinary Terms 


(3x) 4 hrs. 


(22) 


E. 


World Specialties and Introduction to "Cuisine Bouigeoise" 


(3x) 8 hrs. 


(4-4) 




Subtotal 


96 hrs. 





TERM THREE: EXTERNSHIP 

A Externship Super vision (3x) 4 hrs. (2-21 

B. Externship Sumniary (Uveek) (3x) 8 hrs. (6-6-6 6) 
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3nd Two Yesrs £xit Gost "CHEF DB CUfSiNE*' wtth a Sth possible year of academic fifepsratn 
aB. S. in Restaurant Business Administration: 

Required Academic Units: 

» 

/. Business fngfish g 

2. Business Mathematics g 

3. introduction to Smai/ farm Agriculture 6 

4. Advanced Accounting q 

5. Tax and Labor Law ' 3 

6. Introduction to Small Animal Husbandry 3 

7. French 24 

< 

(27 units per year, 9 units per term) 54 (for tm yean) 

Vocational Requirements: 1 week = 24 class hours » / unit * 
Subfcct title and number of 24 hour weeks. 
Total number of weeks: 48 weeks or 4 terms or 16 modules 
8 modules 3 week (72 hours} subjects 
24 one-week (24 hours) sub/ects. 

1 Module (3-week subjects): 

No. I French Haute Cuisine 

No. 2 French Haute Cuisine 

No. 3 Chinese Haute Cuisine 

No. 4 Chinese District Haute Cuisine (Regional Specialties) 

No. 5 Viticulture 

No. 6 The European Butcher 

No. 7 Farm Food Production Methods 

No. 8 Oiain Hotel Kitchen and Food Management 

Basic Areas of Specialisation: 

1. Restaurant Mana^ment 

2. Raw (Farm) Food Production (cheese, butchering, etc.) 

3. Haute Cuisine Chef (Kitchen Management) 

4. Institutional Food Service and Catering (hospital, military, air, sea, etc.) 

5. Food Marketing 

6. Hotel Motel Matwgement 

7. SfVtill Farm Management 

8. Food Sanitation Technology 

9. Food Technology 

10. Food Chemistry and Nutrition 

1 1. Kitchen and Plant Safety 

12. New Food Products Research and Development * 

13. Candy Making and Associated Skills 

14. Farm Food Production Technology and Systems 

15. Pre 20th Century Food Production and Culinary Concepts 

16. European Externships 
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0/Vf W££K (24 HOURS) SUBjeCTS: 



3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22, 
23. 
24. 



Spflcial orif week seminars with yieat chels 



") 

:) 

D 

') 

Restaurant Criticism 

Food Purchasing 

Sources ( World Wide) 

Advanced Seminar in American Wines 

Advanced Seminar in European Wines 

Candy Makir}g 

Fish Farming (Fresh Water) * 

Internationa/ Talile Setting and Introduction to Porcelain and Glass* 
History of Food Preparation I 
History of Food Preparation II 
Advanced World Specialties * 

Advanced Seminar in Restaurant Design. Financing & Marketing 
Advanced Semmar in Beer Brewing and Wine Making (& Externship) 
Advanced Seminar in Food Sanitation Technology. 



'can be substituted by an elective subject 



FIFTH (ACADEMIC) YEAR 



Units Accepted from first 2 years- 
Units Accepted from second 2 years: 
Units gained in fifth year: 



academic 30 qtr. units 
vocational 20 qtr. units 



academic 
vocational 

academic 



54 Qtr. units 
31 qtr. units 

45 qtr. units 



UNITS REQUIRED FOR B.S. BUSINESS 

ADMINISTRA TION (RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT) 180 qtr. units 
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MODULE i 









HBS. 




^ A. 


Introduction to Butctw Skilit 
yi9^ 3 




• 


3x8 


2-2-2-2 


B 


fntroductfon to BaSsinq 






3it4 


4 


C. 


Basic Ditlfwy Technique* 


• 




3x8 


44 


n 


introckiclkm to Cuii«wy Frlm:{pta find Foodi 






3x4 


2-2 


E. 


S^ifiifinn and Hygicim 




0 


3x4 


22 


r 


Introduction to Food Bacttriofogv 






3x4 


2-2 


A 






- - *" ■ 






'ft 












c 












n 












t. 












f 













MODULE il 

ENTEMMSHIT: RESTAURANT KITCHEN 



A 


Infradifctim In B f^iriq IcfMittntuxJI - Inctudlnti Pastry 


3nH 


i-4 ' 


B 




3m4 


22 


i 


Cnf fiwhop and Shot t Ordrr Proci^funis 


3n4 


22 


D 


Pasir Cullrwy Tm bniqiies Icofitinutxl} 


3x4 


22 


1 


CafBtrrtu and CtVMM-»f S^fv«:*> 


3x4 


22 


F 


InffcMliictifjn to Hf»i Fixxl Prrftaraiion 


3*4 


4 


( 


Food Bacter iolofiy fi oniiniwd) 




22 


A 








P 








C 
!» 








.F 








1 








G 


«5 - ' 
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MODULE III 



A. H<rt Focift Prewiitinn (continued} 

B Ititinmdiitv Baking 

C. AchMncwi Cof f«esht«> and Short Of dm f^ooRkirct 

D. Imroductlon to Garrlp! Mangor 
e« Food and BMr«^SiirviG& 

F Tht S«fiMi of T«ii», SmtU, Toi»ch 

A. 

C ' 



MODULE fV 

A ^lot Ffxtd Pfopof ^ttnn (contirififd) 

B, lnf rndiK-lion to Chtnt-sit F aotf Fret mratinri 

t tndtf$tfmt. Rospit.it. C!t#b, tnslftuthKMl, Sct^not Fotid Servkro 

D Inffoduction to Ak(>liotic Smwagif and indirttry Rcgulattons 

F Survty of Midc Pfcxiucts and CHcrse% 
A 



f 




D iMMENTS 
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75 











- 






MOOULC V 






IM riilttC»M>: roOQ CATillNiO AMD MTAIL 




MRS. 


UNITS 


A 






3«8 


22.22 


B. 


Chiimt' r Qofi Pofiariif inn 




3h8 


2-2-22 


# 

f 






3x4 


4 


D 


AinSf ir«if 1 Plan Fivjrt Stfrtri» bi MntMt« 




3«4 


22 


f 


IntrndiiTfkKi loCiiffKiig 




3ii4 


22 




SpicUilty Food ami Wim Rfii«8ino 




3ii4 


22 


A. 
8 












M — „ 







C 

D 












. ■ ■ 






f 

r 




— " ^ 




.. 











MODULE Vt 



Mot Food Pfrnifafion 
B " CMnesi* F ood Pfcit.w it Inn 

t introducfinn to J^»,irme Coolc irtff 



3k8 
3ii8 

3x8 



222-2 
2222 
4 
4 

44 











Q - 1 










t. ■ ' 











MODULE Vli 

r. AdyniKod TfiblcServHo 



3x8 
3x4 
3x4 

3x4 
3x4 



A 

r 

D 

f 

r 



44 

4 

4 

44 

4 

4 



CUMMtNTS 
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Mooute viii 









MRS.* 


UNITS 


A 






3k8 




B 


Cfiifmif Cook ifid IrnntimAfwII 




3*4 . 


4 


c 








4^ 


n 






3x4 


72 


I. 








4<4 


A 


• ~ 












— — 


. 




t 








— — — 






' ■ ■ — - — 


— — — . 





I 








. . 






MODULE IX 






EXTER9^tf IN TABti SERVtCEr 








A 


intrndurtinn to f mtcti Cuts^nf* 




3x8 




P 






3k8 


4^ 


C 


tnlfodurtlon to Arrm*nrifTfi 






M M 


D 


Tf incijilM of Mpfiu M;iking and M^chmtdisinq 




3x8 


2-2'2-2 


I. 


Wine CHlar OpeMtton 




3h4 




A. 






8. 








. » .. ,,^mm, 


C 











D. 








. 


i 






- , 


- " 






MODULE X 






A 


F^reiKfi CuiStfto 




3x8 


44 


B. 


Advunrml Gviid«? M.irvir»r 




3%4 


2-2 


C. 


Sever «Kie Piirc^ivismg GuKlrs 






t < < < 


D. 


Cost Armunttnq 




JXfi 




f 


Tood Piif rh*i^tnf| jkIps (T <>od M.nivitiemcnt) 




MB 


2'2-22 


f 






3h4 


1 • < » 1 


A 










~B. 










C 
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MOPUI.E XI 







HAS. 






K 


Frmeh Cui$ine 


3x8 




44 


a 
»■ 




3x4 




22 


C 




3x4 




2^2 


0 




3x8 




2-2'2*2 


E. 




3x4 




1-M-l 


F 




3x4 




l-M-t 


A 
















~C 


? ^ 




^ ■ . 


D. 








E 


.. _ 
















MODULE XII 








A 


Vw» Sumimrv m Fond Prnwatlnn 


3»16 






B. 


SiMKial Aspecu of Food and M«nu Control - 


3x4 




1 t-M 


C 


htulnq F{>orf 


3m4 




MM 


0 


AccuiiniMiQ lof Si.HUttcs and An.-tly«if 


3x4 




MM 


f 


Iniroduciinn lo B))s«nf«t« Law and Insiirarv f> 


3x4 




Mil 
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9ECONO YEAR 

THfW fVpM of sula^t tkM or^9tf^ 

C. ActrlMTifc §ubltets, I or ? haurt ft Mtli for 12 Mtkt. 1 or 2 units 



A. 








; , y 


B. 








/ 

/ 


C. 











Orm rradutt. H^mp wwk (72 hou^) tubjcscti: 

1 . Ctmiciil Cuisine ancf datiqui^! Orqani/atk^ 

2. AdyancfM Giirde Mamir^f aivf Buf fctt C«t«rlr»o 

3. Advanred Bnk inei ind Ctassif^ P«ltfV 

*4. f*f lrK:lpl*»% of CKnrcut^te ^ 
5. The f urofium Butcher 



1. 



ia 



11. 



12, 



O n» ¥vcrjk subjert^ 174 hour$l tfuw fubjucfl per module: 



ERIC. 



1 

2. 
3. 
4, 
5 
6 
7 
8. 

10 
11 
J? 
1.1 
M 
1!^ 
16 
17 



0»sr>iflY"«n * ^'"^^^ Relail. Suf^nis and Calefn'^ 
Af1v.im»Hl T.iiilr Srrvicr 

Wint!!; .vif< ait^K^s of VifiruMurr linrluvling fiisfo recognUion) 
Wine Si'^wnr flifKi Jiml BiTvoraftf^ Tr'Oito Scrvim 
Bnrtnnrflnq f inrliKjinq r<»^firM). pcwlion ajitOnl. otcl 



/ 



I 



1.. 


13 


> 


14, 


3 


15. 


t 


16. 


fj. 






iB7~' ' ' " ' ' 


7, 


~19. 




20. 


9 


2t. 


to. 


2Z 


n 


2.T 


12. ■ " ' 
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MCONO VCAU 



for fZwiiksfl uflUI 



ErrH)tovfiiv Training 

Atf^i^ng und PromcHkin 

Pri^coit, Pfif conUf^ ProciBCtiim 

mm and Lkiodr Control and Bar Prking 

Payroll Analysis and ConiroC 



MNir 



B. Commumriitioni and Btisinais EitrHrih 

BiflUna&ft M^thnmatks tind Iniratfiiction to MicroComputari 
Pr^nclnlfn of Mirkating 
Prlnc^ilGs nf Busaneis ^inanea 
n«al Est«ti} and Laasa Laws 



Waakfy hour anniurfivfnt 

24 hiMifs V'ii,trtctnni Siit»jfT:l 

4 hours At wl#fnir S<it^ncts 

2 hmifi Porvvvil Growth Sominar 

2 hvur% Wtif^kty ProlU!krr^ Evsluafkni 



A total of 1 2CX) ax!f»rn$hi|) IPraetictim) h xirs m9 faquirad for graduation with a tw^vyimr dipk^ina 



Week Houf Of^anf/atinn 



SECOND TWO YEARS 



1? hniirs Vn* .ttuiii,!! Sirt^jerts 

? >w>Mf| PrtMMwJ GffTwfh Seminar 
1 hoiif ( xlcfrnship Sufmr vision 



!0 Acodemif: units 
0 imHs 
0 units 



2b houfi TOTAL IN SCH(X)L MOU«S 



ERIC 



Rmuirad Aradmntc Unili: 

1- Businc^^ FtMiltsh 

7. InfmnH^li itf' Busifw^s Math 

3 S«n<tli I mm AfKf^^iMure 

4. Tnsc (^wf i .ilmr Lnwt 

&. Smni! Aff»n.tl Hitshatidfy 

6. Fff»ndi <of German or iM^iant 

7. Chimin MntH Food MananErmmt 

8. SMitfif H <^ 

9. SiamiKMl Anulyits and Forecasting 
Adv^H^I Managpfial Tac^n^5M« 



TOTAt 



UNIT 

6 
6 

6 

7 
2 
?l 

f> 
3 

3 

no 



A fnirtf of !«K) fMflcticiim hours art raqiikod for graduation- 400 (rattaurant kitchirm)^ 400 (restaof^t miin^tnanf} and 
400 IfUidanl's Uiok^al 
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APPENDIX F 



7& 



ERIC 



USUEtTMATHAViEMEI^aiAlttAIIEBffiKTaiTOSMmf I 




.can fift maste to tonp^nii ^or ^ 

Mcitn.ititm- Luw aist UIkn ; |i;tt(-iitfie Itelf) as iHSfdecl. 

Wiiif ii»s Low skif Is. ri'liiiliilifv «mJ profBSSiwuil alOtuOis. uiKs^lain availabiiil y diid act c-isibilily. 
l'i«HK'.^ils: lumtisiVH ».iM pic^iiiion.JiA sinMiUHlng sltnly mwton; iiu^p^^.i skill Ir^iimg. 

Pic pLinmnl im»hI mialysis and pronxilidn; comnuinily oulieai^; emplnynr monitorifig n» 
Si'hiKiUK f iminano! . . . 

How f^hrats Minor emirfoyerf ean partfcipatt mith tdiook bi inqiro^ng offont for youtii caw explor- 
ation and planning fflvf skin (tovetofin^t. 

NkjtiK dion: I oimj rjjm^. |«oi«K:non Utr Bxnci ejiient of irainir^. prefMiaf ion OTlici»..».iing n. w iremfe «n 

v^rk nnd !et;t»nologies. and skill pool of workers traifwd lo eK«:t job ioqniten.i?nis. 
UfiriKjts: . i,. Lnck of employiff's. inalysis of owm future neiHis. 

u Uisfrusi lo view "in scliool"etjucation as solution. 

i. AfJlHJtnmaj lotKircifiiiaf n«jfinsol lalxK rofjuitmeni. 

<J. Cosi/iinifj hhH feci ive projects 
PfCjpiisais I Comppnmai lkistxi rurricula, vm on-lfw-job task analysis and CM r (Criittion 

I. Pnvir.ims to l«5~ inUustry-ltsarnijf direclwl. industry-le.jincs' locf-Msl. anu ndosfiyj 
•♦•iiriHu .iclivi;. 

I.. P.iyiiiti (n«;iiliy oi lonsuftii^ w.ajes lo oinployeis for lime spent in iiesi»jniny i^lf- 

How jwiwttf sector employers and ichools^con work together to effect classroom and job time wlwfkilo* 
smd other actionf u facilitate private sector employment and/or training for youth. 

f*^iiiv.ilion AvaiiahiliJv nl lafx)r m lime and for <Jui,jfiun it'«{tjirtjU; 
l'"" Arliitiary sriiediiliiuj f>l chjss timus. 

Pfop.)s.ik bchwJtii.ntj !oifn.jl acl.vilics of in school piuf|f;jfn lo gfoup convenience, group mtwniib 

•iliKfftnis, lut.ployuis, f.KiijIiy. " 
How pi wate sector work supervisors cm be bett^ pr^isfed t^ supervise youth. • 

iVfMiv.iUnn. liK;ro.i>iHiJ aisl islluciiviiujss of laliqi , . 
l^»<'"»)is .1. Sii|«^»vis«iaMun.« sjwni . 

* 

ti. L.ick o( iix.irl uJiiifKifcnce cf iiof w lor uv.iluyiion.- 
r. Lick of inslmciion.il skills. 
Piopuwils. .1. Traininy aifxjrvisors in teochiny methods to serve m icrtmi faculty and infor mdl ^ 

♦ 

supnrvfsofs, . 
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Pti^»soIs; P,jy if ty ihinn one hbur »w O-.y of theif uat^kiafy wages to pri^e «nd summ^Mii 

8tt^etff'« work day. i 



• Task iHiaiysis lo jwovlde exmn performance crHww for Job cpfmietence. i«Mmbl»?>-.i 
a coufSR syilafxis. , * 

Hm job-shBTing arrvHfdmMtt ean bt (1^^ 

AfolivulicHi: To eifYpluycf - iKstslifii} Ote indusliv by hefpinij Uuiid a ^lA pool. 

Tupiirl ttitw workurs- f toxibte sdietJulingforwmk lime to suit pwswtiil amw?n«rM» 
f!vciiin<js. wewkerKlsi, eicl. 
BarrM?fs: Jn employer- d ^ of ir^ffidiint scheduiirKj of connecttng times. 

To .p<-tr i-tiiiii: wofkurs- ihreat of jut) security. 
Propiivils; .1 Sdio*>l provides ijuidafKB for job sdieduling. 

Ii. Contiuctiial rirrangements fur job security. 

• f«HJ of students betv<^pmploye»s to retiuce Jailing of p»in^»Tcy. 

How expanded youth smpioym«it opportunity cm t» brot^t about t^ouflh radiMtkm in barriars to 
youth Mnpfoyment created by institutimi polices and practice (imurancie «id bomiing of youth, taaclier. 
Mificatio:), lupervbion of ^th. atbnintotrative proeedurai and paper work, ote.). 

'f^tivtiiion: I owcost luiKjr. pan-iiinehelpasiieedai. 

I lnsiif.i»x:eand bondif^. 

b. , Cei iihoT lion and aipervision. 

c Proctvlilriil. 

d. Union ri!Sistance. 
Proiw,»siils. .1 lns«ir;ince and bending on gioupU^is by sdiool. 

f). ComfHJtenra based curricula and job ptH monce a ilwia and siipcyvisiwi guidelim^. 
, r. Suptff visuf Irainiiig by school with fin.inr.i4>l time compilation. 

<i. InvolvtJinent in pirinning, design, and fnoniigring of program by fiwnaBement ami .' 
k\\HV ropica!ntativ®. ' 

Ho«¥ uniom mui other tndivkluato : i^oups In the i»mnuinity <iueh at retired vvoritert) can serve as 

r;piources«)(choots to improve youtli oriematlon to the worW of iwrk and wi^Moynwnt opportuidti.i» 

bi dM |»ivati? ^ior. 

MuHv.iiiiMi; iiH:miM.tl umm inombtfrship, conifniiniiy consciousness, nnd pwsonul suiisfiM.fion. 
Siniiufs; ,1. F«j«<f uiulmip jabgf compel I Hon, 

b. Competition with union s|X)nsor8d appKifUiceship programs (usa., ly limii«j to 
unioni/od omploymentj. ^ 

c. Difficulty fo reach interested helpers. 
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ej*t«rtii^tP. 'nthw fltan an n|>f«mtK^irj. ' ■■■■■■-■^ 

U. Pi ovhJiiuj sttidenu pre-trairuirJ to be wortti more than minimum vvuge, r^ucing 

wiMjfl MMiJetait anjument. 
v.. UsuKj sfffiiof cili/«fis as rrwiiur & lo sludunis f^cyparir^ Item individuaHy to umJet 

suinri w(irk iiiiiiudes and emfiUiyment uf i|Kirtunitri^. 
il. InteiCNiiiKi specilic industries (i.o.^arjriciiitufe, oimm^ciai fi^int|i lo siiiye 
"rtimiminny ciw.iicness'' eveiiis which ai i; jot> oppfH^iuntty ori^utifi. 
How neiKted special support servkes to bMchool youth at private sector |otecanbe arrwigod end provuied. 
Mt)iivjiion: lo indiisliy- nono, 

10 sc^ioul .ruj coftmiuniiy- exlendii>j training oppor tunities tostudunts with ^p^iai t 

Iv Fiiwini i.H 

< LoijisiH: (no car. jionr living c|ihiriets, etc) 
(f Fast U\v uxfHf iRnces find pefsurwil piohletm. 
f'roiMifwjK o Sfj^HMi iifidnf)<^fiii;nls with cjijduaie dinifuil counscHiiiy picxiram uunducleil m rc^^ ,| 

cuniifMifiiiv iihli/ifK| graduate! sttidonisds low-ct)st counselors, 
h. Wi^ll siuniliifeii student aid fUiivioHS. 

K tniploycf coniiHcis to a^sisi m obUiininij umuj! commercial lOiin-. ro pay Inick a^' . 
iruinHHi.wtih fifbuilincj wage ificfefi»». 

11 U«! i)f fiiufiicMs In fOfidur wnal .jsnislfincu. 

^ Pt)f SDH.)! (jiowlli S4?minar confiiu:iu<l by uiinicdl counselors as a ri'Muired in-sdiool 

pfOfJf,H!l. 

How skills can !ie leaned iliat are traralmMe and not just plant specific* 

Molivjiion !o mtliisfiv - nexihli* wofk force, ntoru rc»sjn)nsive to task changes and le-lratnMig reqirHMiiunl 

losUidtMifi,- hiijhcr i?niploymenl HuKit^ility and growth fxjlential. ^ 

i ' 

ii^i^SM^, ,1 Viinia.niiss ul fuoM uiduslry j4>ii cli!s<:n{MfiiHS in turnis of compel. nii,a b.iu< I Umw^^i 

\k Incliisiiy aiMj sludifa prefmoiiui lowaf<J brief, tiirt^ible resuU-o« HiiitxJ. inblujd of hisk 

' PfuiHiMi: By iho vfihide uf lask analysis, inuji UiscipliniH y compariJU^n can cunducled which 

sifparaics ]oU <h pfiin! sfjocific skills from trar^fwabfe abilities. tRTs uin be construcii?.! 
which rnvm^l^^^iimi achievement in eacfi uiieyory and curricula can l)B miide sensibvi? to 
riiOj(.e of enmfifisis, . fN ; 
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How tti^iu c^be hetped to avoid unreai exiw ^atiiNtfi of future anfiloyiii«it 

lt» - liHflKK ptolKibiifty ol jiUuicnt tenwming on the job. 

Karnws; tiismiGUoiiaNmvironment. non-ref)i«semdti\« of actual cxirKliti€K^ 
.Ptupn:»il$: Sf-)eri.il t.uunsoliiKi by peers ii<fe««iy workiiuj. 

I. Hcitisi iHfif fiiftci Cfivifonrmnt. 

How new mefhods oniJ flexible approadi^ cm% be (toveiep^ for youth to team abcHit wid prep^ for 
oppientioeable trad». ' ' 

Muttvaiion Incre^isMKl Uibor poof bi»cause of Ungor n\m\lm of grauudt^ from ilic proycim. 
Btiftiers a. » Con\i?otioniil ways of studeiil fucruii'metit. 

b. Piiroc fiicil wTriys of debiyntf^j \Ue educational iincounter. 

4 . Uo^loHiltlo coilm<» fvilpodars itrniting fr^H}Jiufiry of eiifoilment opLi)rfuni litis and 

tinieiniJiistvc to v<irtoijs insirtMM«ufMl hisk/l in le requirements. 
PtO|M).vils d lnvf)lv'ifiM rnotit nu>fivnte(l sfuilrni ff^cruilfTUint companies for conimunity oulreci^ •» 
h Of^MiintMj ihLM^lMi.nional encouni^r Iron^oiie to one. tostudeni directed work 

si?*.s on V for ninl i iiisses and ifiJoi mal appit^jnticcships, to be suitaulu to tfie learniiH| 

obH'itiVf. 

< Ustfiq (I inoiful-ir Ctifenddf, piinnittmy new cinsses to sUjft every ^ i 4 wi.*i:kb arxJ 
« 

S(insilivi^ to spncilic tcjsk/fime relalionsl>ips 
Lower program cost by using industry equipment 

Motiv/Mion^ ) o inUnsfrv - <j wufK Ickcu aixusifJiiuKf cn|uipnii:!U uiUxJ under cicli»M confliOuns. tfi^J^fd 

by act Hill opoi Jlhis. 
.Bnrf H*f % (I Tiffin .Hfiilfiliiliiy. 

!) Spwiril insureincci. 

I . Mfjrcjin.il usu. 

Propostiis: ,i Floxil^ii^ iJiiss hour schedulinn v. 

fi. S«UhjI lu)uiul iujhifily insurrjtico cinH spiM Hfilnly iirr nngoment 

ii. MlT^rutir|H fjdviuiu^d pfcpnruiion of su.dcrus. to maximize iGarninn guined by aclu.i use. 
Hw^ to maka prbgrargs and ciy^rlcuiia sensitive to anttcipateU t^>or m6 tedinolo^ conditions, to aasii^e 
future gr^i^tion criteria to current with existing conditions^ 

Motivati?)n: To iriduslry- 

»i. To fnifiuni/e np-d«)ie4''ainiiHj- - 

* ■ • 

- b. To mfike ftfturo requirements known to education so that ihstruution can prepare Jor 
an! ic<f)«ii»J r^eds, rather ttein react to tha past. ^ 



tifirr ii*f s' ,t M<itlvii!ih|t sii^tft ntiil ind<iujif i si/it ei i'^ts Id tlVink in futifi e ,ns. 

b PruvidMH] tttu autritim:©, tectuuM<ii|y and cimimunicaUons to cjn^lucl eCfcxiiW 
trHiislMMUon anri nvoluation. 
i'tmu '.its: t Uitimj oH? rx-fsohfHfl and phv&iuil i^urur. of die schuul lo stimuiide indusiiy wi 

dififcMfiJu on all ojKifiif lonal \^:h, 

CulliiluMalinc) willi gc ivcr mrwinlal yyimdwi involvtitl in lorecastin<i. 
How youth can lie helfjed to overccHne the frustrations of pursuing career plans. 

Mi)! • itions loc riMseil Mpf)Of lunily of niiitdiimj Ifie ncjht porson to thu job; avoidifuj cosi fiHfHec!i\' 

of tiirinq or umltr f|iiulili^ fjersonnel. 
tJ**^^ ^^'^^ Inck n! cofnmuni^-cilion between efnplovurs/job seekersjrainirti ntStitulions and 

coiirr>i'itMS. 

Piupi»s<iis J Lun\\ f*int|f. pifinning of forls shared hy s<:liool nnff employers. 

Pusi ijiHilu.iiiuJi juh <i(J|uslrrH;ni raunsehn?! by school, peers, anti ..iniei .jj.iUuale^ 



ORGANIZATIONAL QUESTIONNAIRE 

f. .it(s<; of fhe divrr siiy of orq.ifii/ntions shnring in this projecl. il would be too cumbersonu- lo design a 
Munsiionfi.Kfe eqiMlly mfdressifuj .ill pdrhcipants. Please use this page as a guideline, but feoi tree to ,.dapt 
If I'm; ddta in any way you find suitable. 

I Description of Ofgani/alion; 

P)f»rtst» list sefvHS!s or produnls of lered by the organi/ation. 

II Desuiption of B.*sic Ope»alions: • * . ' 

Please describe in general ternis aclivftits perforfjied by yourself, ypur associates or employees in: 

• administration • production • marketing • other 

III. Description of Employees' Qualificalions: 

. Please outline fipecial prote.'^ionai requirements for your employees, as they relate to the training 
objectives of this school. (Yoii>Tay distinguish between available and desired competenc-y leveiN.i 

IV, Definition of Gain: , ■ " • ' 

Pleastj.providPosome concepts of how your organisation could gain from tlw existence of a school 
such iis tfiis. . . 

• directly • jnJirectly (by contributing to the industry as a whole.) 

y Training Resources: ^ 
Pleiise list physical and personnel r^otirces your organization might make available for traimmj. 



